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A History of English Prosody from the 
Twelfth Century to the Present Day. 
By George Saintsbury.—Vol. I. From 
the Origins to Spenser. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 


Ir any one doubts whether the writer of 
this book was the right person to under- 
take so difficult and contentious a task, 
he has only to read the latter part of 
note 1 on p. 561. ‘ It is inexpressible,”’ 
says this note, 

‘‘what a joy the first occurrence of such 
rhythms as ‘ Vi | kel and frak | el and wok | 
and les,’ of such an internal rhyme as ‘ Under 
molde hi liggeth colde,’ gives one. The very 
bones of an Englishman under the cold 
mould itself ought to start and tremble at 
the hearing of them.” 


From this passion for form, from this 
energy of sympathy to which the forms 
of the twelfth century are as vital as the 
poetry of the twentieth, nothing in the 
whole history of versification can escape ; 
there will be, one realizes, no dry or dead 
page in a book written by so ardent a 
lover of what to most people, and even 
to most scholars, is a dry or dead subject. 
And the very defects, as a critic, of one to 
whom ideas are so much less interesting 
than literature, will be found actually 
aiding in a task concerned with things so 
abstract and so definite at once as the 
vehicle and vesture of the finer part of 
literature, poetry. In the preface to the 
second volume of his ‘ History of Criti- 
cism,’ Prof. Saintsbury defended himself 
against a critic who had objected to him 
that he “ treated literature as something 
by itself.” His defence was “to admit 
the impeachment, and to declare that 
this is the very postulate of my book.” 
And he lamented that, after all, literature 





could not be “ absolutely isolated.” Here, 
then, is part of the material and sub- 
stance of literature which is, in the full 
sense, “something by itself,” which can 
be “ absolutely isolated.”” The critic who 
has never been entirely satisfying when 
he dealt with literature finds himself at 
last face to face with a subject ‘‘ made to 
his hand.” The result, so far as the first 
volume allows us to judge of it, is a thing 
complete and convincing beyond any 
former work from the same hand. ‘‘Hardly 
any one, who takes a sufficient interest in 
prosody to induce him to read this book ” 
(how many of such readers are there, 
among those who “ read verse, and think 
they understand ” ?), will fail to find it 
absorbing, and even entertaining, as only 
one other book on the subject of versifica- 
tion is: the ‘Petit Traité de Poésie 
Frangaise ’ of Théodore de Banville. 

Banville was a poet, and there is some 
excuse for thinking that a poet has the 
first claim to be heard on any subject 
connected with poetry. In _ English, 
Coventry Patmore and Mr. Bridges have 
written invaluable fragments on versifica- 
tion; but they have written only fragments, 
and each has been to some extent engaged 
in defending his own practice as a poet. 
Mr. Saintsbury comes forward with no 
better authority than that of being a 
Professor of Rhetoric, confessing that he 
has been ‘a little helped, but more 
hindered, by his earlier professional duties 
as a critic and journalist.”” But at least 
he sets out with no game of his own to 
play, and at least he gives us all the facts 
on which he has formed his opinions, with 
fair leave to dispute them where we can. 
Above all, he gives them chronologically, 
a treatment in which apparent lack of 
system is a practical gain in method, for 
it allows us to see language and versifica- 
tion growing together. So disinterested 
and consecutive an examination of the 
whole subject has not previously been 
supplied ; and it is further to be noted 
that the examination sets out from the 
only proper starting-point, that of the 
examiner fully conscious of “the main 
business of the poet, which is to get 
poetical music out of the language which 
he uses.” 

One of the main qualities of Prof. 
Saintsbury’s book is what may be called 
its practicalness. “In this book,” he 
says, with something of customary petu- 
lance, but truly, “‘ we do not rope-dance, 
but keep to solid paths, and where the 
paths are not solid we do not care to walk.” 
Questions of abstract theory are brushed 
aside with perhaps unnecessary contempt ; 
but, as these are questions which have 
been already sufficiently dealt with by 
others, does this very much matter ? The 
main value of the book is that it is a firm 
denial, and, as it seems to us, complete 
disproof, of “‘ the error that the prosody 
of English is a fixed syllabic prosody.” 
It is on this error that the great practical 
heresy of the eighteenth century founded 
itself; it is on this error that theorists, 
to this very day, base their condemnation 
of precisely what is most characteristic in 
English versificuiion. Where English 








versification differs from, for example, 
French, is in the fact that its liberty to 
vary the time of its cadences, either by a 
pause equivalent to two syllables (or one 
foot) or by the substitution of three for 
two syllables in a foot, is really liberty, 
and not licence—that it is freedom under 
the law, and not the freedom of an 
outlaw. We discover here the metre 
of English poetry arising, not in a direct 
evolution from the alliterative measure 
of Anglo-Saxon “ recitative,” nor yet 
from the Latin and French systems of 
prosody, ‘‘ the rhythm of the foreigner,” 
but from the contest and gradual co- 
alescence of the two, in a form which is 
to be seen struggling into existence as 
early as the twelfth century, and which 
is to be found still in existence, without 
radical change, at the present day. 

The most important part of the book— 
for it is the foundation of the whole scheme 
—is the detailed and unprejudiced exami- 
nation of the earliest known fragments of 
English (as distinguished from Anglo- 
Saxon) poetry, beginning with the Canute 
song of 1167 and the St. Godric fragments 
of 1170. In these Prof. Saintsbury shows 
the emergence of the “foot,” or the 
“two classes of sound-values,” “longs 
and shorts,” 

“the juxtaposition of which, on no matter 
what system, constitutes what most people 
call poetry, and what all who use the terms 
call rhythmical and metrical writings.” 

He shows that no such juxtaposition of 
sound-values is to be found in the Anglo- 
Saxon alliterative verse, while it is common 
to the verse of every other European 
language. And his contention is that 
the special characteristic of English verse, 
that unparalleled union of strict measure 
with legalized freedom within that 
measure, is due to the gradual, partly 
unconscious and partly conscious, “ im- 
posing of the mould of metre—of regular 
rhythm—on the loose and shifting cadences 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry.” He tells us, at 
the first, 

“not so much the story of men who are 
deliberately endeavouring to conform to a 
particular prosodic system as that of men 
who are writing with two entirely different 
systems in their ears and before their eyes ; 
who have lost complete executive grasp of 
the older; who have not gained complete 
executive grasp of the younger; but who 
exemplify the one, then the other, accordingly 
as the respective tendency is uppermost.” 


He shows us how 


“‘ there was something in the English genius 
which held it back from, which disenclined 
it to, the regular syllabic uniformity of 
French,” 


and how 

“clearly something had survived from the 
old versicular prosody which the national 
ear, modified as it had been, was not pre- 
pared to abandon. And this something, 
as the patient examination of the facts should 
clearly show, was the preference of appa- 
rently, though by no means really, irregular 
length of time to the cast-iron uniformity of 
the French, and to some extent of Low Latin 
likewise. This might be done by omission 
of syllables, or even of whole feet (anacrusis 
and catalexis) at the beginning or end of 
lines, or it might be done by the substitution 
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of trisyllabic, or in some cases even appa- 
rently monosyllabic, feet for disyllabic.’ 
And he shows us, as the norm, not the 
exception, of English versification, the 
easy metre of Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel,’ 
five hundred years before its time, in the 
thirteenth-century poem of ‘ Genesis and 
Exodus.’ 

What is essential in this argument, where 
it differs from theories like Guest’s and 
like that of Prof. Skeat, is summed up 
in this sentence :— 

“The differences of Englis!: verse of 1000 
and English verse of 1300 are differences 
of nature and kind; the differences of 
English verse of 1300 and 1900 are mere 
differences of practice and accomplishment ” 
And this difference is the substitution, 
“for prosody by versicles with accent, but 
without appreciable metrical rhythm of the 
modern kind, of a prosody by ‘feet’ with 
rhyme, arranged on a distinct and inter- 
changeable system.” 

In his explanation of these changes, and 
of the whole development, Prof. Saints- 
bury contends—very plausibly, as we 
think—that his own division by feet rather 
than by section or by accent is a difference 
** real, vital, irreconcilable,” and that, 

** historically and logically, the foot-division 
will give a coherent, a consistent, and a con- 
tinuous explanation of English metrical 
prosody, while the accent-division will not.” 
It may, after all, be questioned whether 
the theories of accent and of feet are so 
wholly irreconcilable as Prof. Saintsbury 
wishes to think; where, however, his 
system avoids a danger of the other, 
is in its wise refusal to consider any 
one syllable by itself. This denial of 
the separate and distinguishable metrical 
existence of single syllables, apart from 
their context, the necessity of scanning 
not by syllables, but by groups of syllables, 
has already been emphasized with good 
effect in a book not always in agreement 
with this one: Mr. Rudmose-Brown’s 
‘Etude comparée de la Versification 
Frangaise et de la Versification Anglaise,’ 
reviewed in The Atheneum of Septem- 
ber 16th, 1905. 

It is on this foundation, then, that 
Prof. Saintsbury has raised his structure, 
and the structure is not less carefully 
shaped than the foundation is solidly laid. 
The volume now published—the first of 
three—ends with Spenser, and it is hardly 
too much to say that the chapters on 
Chaucer and Spenser, the two great poets 
of the period, admirable as those chapters 
are, have scarcely more importance and 
interest than the chapters on the fifth- 
rate successors of Chaucer and on the 
Italian influences that preceded Spenser. 
Nothing is more valuable than the in- 
sistence everywhere on the help of even 
bad experiments in the evolution of prosody 
and the retrograde force of even the best 
achievements when, like Chaucer’s, they 
pointed backward, or at most summed up 
known results, rather than, as with 
Spenser, indicated new directions. Prof. 
Saintsbury dwells, with significant empha- 
sis, On certain moments of crisis: the 


moment when Chaucer finally “ tuned ” 
the instrument of English versification 





in his ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’ ; the moment 
when the ballad-writers set the English 
tunes free from fetters ; and the moment 
when the strict sonnet came over to set 
limits to improvisation. He overlooks 
nothing that has been supremely well done, 
whether it be a single line; a stanza; a 
poem still not generally known, like the 
great ‘ Carol,’ “I sing of a maiden”; or 
two poems well known as the ‘ Pro- 
thalamion’ and the ‘ Epithalamion,’ but 
rarely distinguished from one another with 
such precision as in the paragraph here 
devoted to them. His enthusiasm for 
Spenser, his perhaps excessive enthusiasm 
for the Spenserian stanza, can only help 
towards the appreciation of the least 
popular among our great poets, whose 
reputation has received some hard knocks 
of late years. Full justice is done 
to Gower, who rarely gets it; due 
justice to Lydgate: and due justice 
also, in another sense, to Sackville. In 
spite of something like an actual pre- 
judice against alliterative measures, Prof. 
Saintsbury recognizes the writer of ‘ Piers 
Plowman’ at his full worth. And only 
in occasional references to blank verse, 
and in occasional searchings for alex- 
andrines where they probably do not 
exist (as in Chaucer), and preferences for 
them where they certainly intrude (as in 
the heroic couplet), do we find anything 
that can be seriously called in question 
throughout the whole of these many 
weighings and valuings of the difficult 
substances of poetic form. To prefer, as 
a variation of decasyllabic verse, an 
alexandrine to a line such as 
Is it with thy kisses or thy tears? 


(the modern equivalent of the lines cited 
from Chaucer) seems to us strange; and 
the controversial remarks on trisyllables, 
elision, or slur, seem a little beside the 
question. Surely elision in verse means, 
not that two syllables are read as one, but 
that they can be read as one ; and surely 
it is the fact that they can be so read 
which makes them permissible. 

To the prosodists of more schools than 
one, and chiefly to that school in which 
Prof. Skeat still has weight, much of this 
book will seem lawless and arbitrary. 
That is because it traces the laws of growth 
rather than sets up bounds for growth. 
Where it is particularly good is in its 
recognition of the principle of variation 
(that ‘“‘ continual slight novelty ” which 
is the main thing in versification, as in 
poetry itself) as really a principle, and 
not the exception to a rule. 

“That the prosody of English was a 
prosody of strict correspondence in feet, yet 
not of strict correspondence in syllables ; 
that one main secret of success in it was the 
variation of the pause ”’ : 
this we are shown, and shown again, 
century by century, in its good result in 
good poetry and in its bad result in 
bad poetry, with a persistence and a con- 
tinuity which can hardly fail to be con- 
vincing. 

We await the second and _ third 
volumes of this admirable undertaking 
with impatience. To stop reading it at 





the end of the first volume leaves one in 
just such a state of suspense as if it had 
been a novel of adventure, and not the 
story of the adventures of prosody. ‘I 
am myself quite sure,” says Prof. Saints- 
bury, ‘‘ that English prosody is, and has 
been, a living thing, for seven hundred 
years at least.”” That he sees it living 
is his supreme praise, and such praise 
belongs to him only among historians of 
English verse. 








The Church in France. By J, E. C. 
Bodley. (Constable & Co.) 


Mr. Bopiey states in the interesting 
preface in which he has drawn lessons 
from his lectures at the Royal Institution 
that the effort represented by his pre- 
sent volume has once more laid him aside, 
and that continued illness must further 
retard his larger work begun eight yéars 
ago. As a reason for the immediate 
publication of this smaller contribution 
to the history of the Church in France 
the author rightly says that there exists 
no work suitable for English readers on 
the Napoleonic Concordat and the recent 
disestablishment of the Church by the 
Separation Law. These documents them- 
selves, with others, such as the Organic 
Articles, he prints in a useful appendix. 

The merits of Mr. Bodley’s book are 
conspicuous : the drawbacks that we find 
are the same as those which we pointed 
out in our praise of his original ‘ France.’ 
He is, perhaps with justice, inclined to at- 
tribute exclusively to Napoleon Bonaparte 
some of the excellences of the centralized 
organization of government in France, 
suitable to the Latin civilization of its 
people. The share of Colbert and Louis 
XIV. in the organization of a com- 
munity to which the work of Richelieu 
had given unity would be emphasized 
by those who hold different views. 

When we come from France, in our 
general considerations, to the relation of 
the Church with the State in France, we 
again observe the tendency, as we think, 
to treat the Consulate and the first years 
of the Empire as a starting-point in matters 
in which there was rather return to pre- 
Revolution organization than fresh de- 
parture. The Concordat and the Organic 
Articles were, except in one important 
point, a revival of the ancient Concordats 
of the monarchy with the Pope. Mr. 
Bodley makes some allusion to the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges and to 
the Concordat of 1516; but passes over 
the close resemblance between situations 
which had previously existed in France 
and that presented during the Consulate 
to Napoleon. In his lectures Mr. Bodley 
mentions the objections taken by the 
Holy See to the Organic Articles of 
1802, and says that Thiers declared that 
all that was objected to on behalf of 
the Church was to be found in Bossuet. 
It is the case that the right of the 
monarchy, and even of the lawyers, to 
control the actions of the Church and of 
the Pope himself in France was declared, 
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in the strongest terms, on many occasions 
during the existence of the old monarchy. 

This subject of the right of the State 
was closely connected with that of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church, and it is 
the death and burial of Gallicanism that 
Mr. Bodley commemorates in his volume 
—the Separation Law having, in his 
opinion, brought it to its end. We take 
some objection to the phrase in which it 
is alleged that the adviser of Napoleon, 
Portalis, Minister of Public Worship, 
would have been appropriately a minister 
of Louis XIV., because he was “‘ imbued 
with the spirit of Gallicanism and of 
Jansenism of acentury earlier.” LouisXIV. 
was Gallican in greater or less degree 
throughout his life, as was almost every 
King of France or leading Frenchman of 
the ancien régime ; but he was the per- 
secutor of the Jansenists, and it was not 
until after his death that their portraits 
and biographies were allowed to appear 
in the series representing the great men 
of his reign, in which they were catalogued 
in advance and spaces were left for them. 
The Jansenists may have been Gallican, 
but the fiercest Gallicans were so little 
Jansenist that their difference with the 
Church was wholly upon sovereignty, and 
not upon doctrine or upon habit of life. 

There is, perhaps, some slight contra- 
diction between some of Mr. Bodley’s 
passages and his statement that under the 
Concordat of Napoleon the “ clergy lost 
all trace of their Gallican independence, 
in spite of the Gallican origin and tendency 
of the Organic Articles, and became an 
entirely Ultramontane body.” We agree, 
however, that the conflict is more apparent 
than real, inasmuch as under the Second 
Empire the peculiar circumstances of the 
mushroom reign gave to the Pope a power 
in France which he had not possessed under 
the kings or in the time of the first Napo- 
leon. It is, then, we think, hardly the 
case that by the Separation Law, “ though 
the work of anti-clericals ”>—*‘ an Ultra- 
montane Act.”’—‘“‘ for the first time since 
the French people became a nation the 
Pope is the absolute master of the bishops 
and clergy of France.” But we may agree 
that ‘Gallicanism, long declining, has 
received’ what seems to be its “ death- 
blow.” 

In this connexion Mr. Bodley writes 
that the recent consecration by the present 
Pope of fourteen French bishops was the 
ceremony admitting the largest number of 
persons to the high pastoral office since 
the day of Pentecost. It may illustrate 
our suggestion that the “restoration of 
religion” by Henri IV. and Sully, and 
their Concordat, deserved to be classed 
along with that of Napoleon, if we remind 
historians that forty bishops were con- 
secrated within a very short period under 
Henri IV., although not in such large 
batches, and that the Catholic Church 
of France then received the power to 
celebrate Mass in three hundred towns 
and a thousand parishes where Mass 
had been forbidden and _ proscribed : 
a restoration which was shortly followed 
by the forcible conversion of the whole 
country of Béarn. The very phrases 





which were used of Napoleon had been 
previously resorted to in order to describe 
the changes made under Henri IV. The 
memorandum of Pius VII. written for 
Napoleon in Paris in 1804 expressly 
offered to the Emperor the example of 
Henri IV. for the administration of the 
new laws. 

We fail, then, to follow Mr. Bodley 
completely in thinking that the Concordat 
was “a work of stupendous genius,” in 
the sense of being a new departure. It 
states in the Latin and French versions, 
as given by Mr. Bodley, the desire to 
follow mainly the laws or customs 
regulating the Church before the Revolu- 
tion. But these suggestions of ours do 
not affect the general view taken by our 
author of the significance of the Law of 
Separation. The one conspicuous differ- 
ence between Napoleon’s Concordat and 
the Concordats before the Revolution was 
that the latter rested upon the existence 
of large property in the hands of the French 
Church, whereas Napoleon (the property 
having been confiscated) made the clergy 
the salaried servants of the State. The 
Law of Separation will cause an eventual 
loss to the Church of “ a revenue of nearly 
two millions sterling.” Mr. Bodley con- 
siders the law to be not really one of 
separation of Church and State. But it 
is difficult to say in what the establish- 
ment of a Church consists. The estab- 
lishment in England is one thing; the 
establishment in Belgium is another. In 
Quebec the Church is not nominally estab- 
lished ; but it is established in fact accord- 
ing to many tests. The Church in France 
receives in compensation for the loss of its 
money “the right to nominate its own 
bishops, who, in turn, will have the privi- 
lege of meeting in synods and councils.” 
The separation as accomplished in France 
appears to carry out the ideal of “a free 
Church in a free State”’ as nearly as is 
consistent with French ideas of freedom. 
The Concordat of Napoleon had accom- 
plished the old Whig ideal of the strict 
subordination of the Church to the State. 

Of questions which are treated incident- 
ally in Mr. Bodley’s pages, one which has 
a special interest for us in this country 
at the moment is his evidence that while 
for a generation the education of the youth 
of France was in the hands of the Church, 
that fact would not be gathered from the 
political position occupied by the Church 
among the French statesmen of the day 
thus trained :— 

‘‘The impartial spectator of the history 
of France cannot but be amazed that a 
generation so trained has produced so few 
competent men to defend the Church when 
troublous times arrived, or, by theircharacter 
and intelligence, to have guided the clerical 
party into a policy of prudence.” 


The pleasantest of all the many philo- 
sophical speculations of our author are 
those which concern French idealism in 
the past. He regretfully admits, however, 
that in the very latest years French 
idealism has died. We fear that his con- 
clusions might be extended beyond the 
limits of the single country inhabited by 
the French people. 





Entirely apart from its historic and 
philosophic value, the book forms a manual 
for all who would understand what has 
occurred to the Church in France, and an 
indispensable guide to the facts which are 
likely to influence its future history. 








The Complete Cricketer. By Albert E. 
Knight. (Methuen & Co.) 18h ae 


Sports that are supposed to be the pre- 
rogative of the Philistine are not often 
well described or analyzed. Those who 
know cannot write, and get their narra- 
tives revised by some ready scribe whose 
fluency signifies nothing. Now, just as 
the cricket season is well started, we get 
a book of exceptional merit which covers 
every side of the game. It is written by 
a professional player, who is appearing 
this year for his county, and is a well- 
known batsman; but he wields a pen as 
well as a bat with considerable facility. 
He has already made a reputation in The 
Morning Leader as one of the best corre- 
spondents on the game; he has a style, 
or the makings of one, and he ranges over 
the field of books for copious illustration. 
Sometimes these references are overdone, 
as when he talks of an “ oft-quoted frag- 
ment” of Euripides. No single line of 
Euripides, either from the complete plays 
or the fragments, ranks among frequent 
quotations nowadays. The book is ex- 
ceptional in two ways: because it studies 
character, the mind which lies behind the 
best play, as it does the best work ; and 
because it presents aspirations towards 
an ideal and a philosophy of cricket which 
are sufficiently rare. Something more 
than mere physical proficiency is recog- 
nized here, as may be seen in an excellent 
chapter on the duties and difficulties of 
* Captaincy.’ 

The volume begins with an historical 
summary of the advance of the game, 
which deals with such old-time characters 
as Tom Sueter with proper gusto. Then 
follow chapters on the three main depart- 
ments of cricket—the last, fielding, having 
only recently received the notice it 
deserves. It is pleasant and right to 
see experts in this line acclaimed. We 
are at one with the author in wishing to 
turn off the field the man who is slack 
enough to let a ball go through his legs 
to the boundary, even if he is a Hayward, 
and most trustworthy of performers when 
his innings comes. Further chapters con- 
cern ‘ Umpiring,’ ‘ Australian Wickets ’ 
(of which the author has recent experience), 
‘ Players of the Past and Present,’ ‘Modern 
Cricket and some of its Problems,’ ‘ The 
Laws of the Game,’ and ‘A Glossary of 
Colloquial Cricket Terms.’ 

Though the author has not the expe- 
rience of earlier days which many writers 
on the game can boast, he has the good 
judgment and the insight without which 
no writing is worth much ; he fully recog- 
nizes that an ounce of practice is worth 
a pound of theory, and he is subtle enough 
to discuss how far the “ coach ”’ is justified 
in making the learner an imitator of his 
own special style. He is clearly an ob- 
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server, and not bound by the voice of the 
crowd, which, apparently, it is the in- 
creasing pride of the popular journalist 
to anticipate. 

The whole is well arranged, except for 
the misplacement of a few facts which 
might have appeared in the chapter on 
the development of the game. One or 
two quotations will fairly exhibit the 
author’s point of view, and allow us to 
add a few comments of our own. The 
originator of Lord’s ground is thus 
described :— 


‘Lord was an able man, the wisdom of 
the serpent, or business adaptability, blend- 
ing with his dove-like simplicity or pure 
enthusiasm for the game.” 

As for the Marylebone enclosure :— 

“To this day there is no ground whereon 

the game is more strictly played, none where 
the sporting element is more predominant, 
none whose habitués are more truly lovers 
of the game, or more free from the partisan 
spirit.” 
On every county ground that we have ever 
heard of, or visited, the game is strictly 
played; evasion of the rules is not 
expected or permitted, as is sufficiently 
clear from the saying that a thing is “ not 
cricket.” In view of the Oval at Kenning- 
ton, we cannot agree that the second 
claim for merit is veracious. Two or 
three of the important matches at Lord’s 
are mere displays of fashionable dressing 
by people who go to eat and drink, and see 
each other, not the cricket. There are 
enthusiasts and good critics in abundance, 
of course, at all times ; but the Oval holds, 
on the day of a good match, a higher per- 
centage of people who are less well dressed, 
no doubt, but nearly all players, or possible 
players. Those familiar with both grounds 
must have had this difference explained 
to them, though with tact and deference, 
by the ever-flourishing figure known as 
“The Surrey Poet.” The refreshment 
department at Lord’s is still scandalous 
from the point of view of the moderate 
purse. That does not matter much to an 
enthusiast, but we have seen the crowd 
here so encroaching on the field of play in 
a Test Match as to make catches and 
boundaries, in the one case too difficult, 
and in the other too easy, to be fair. 

The proceeding known as “ the toss ” 
is elaborated thus :— 

“This tossing of the coin is an aged 
institution, and although in earlier times 
it carried a greater number of choices than 
at present, it could scarcely convey a 
greater volume of advantage than it may 
in these latter days. Symbol of a game 
across which the caprice of fortune may fling 
a transient brush of sunshine, painting a 
beauty and a charm richer than a long 
summer of pure skill, those who desire to 
eliminate luck, to stamp as far as may be a 
lawyer-like impartiality upon the game, 
clamour for its abolition.” 

A salutary change of special rewards 
is explained in the following passage :— 

“It was once the custom of the counties 
to give their professional players a sovereign 
for each fifty runs they individually scored. 
This automatic arrangement is now generally 
supplanted by a discretionary system of 
marks awarded by the captain for any play 





deemed by him worthy of such additional 
recognition.” 

We hope that among other talents the 
art of ‘ playing to the score” is properly 
recognized, which is very different from 
“playing to the gallery.” The vulgar 
craze for centuries and other “‘ records ” 
applauded by the mob, but useless for the 
real purpose in view, has gone far to spoil 
the national game. It is, we suppose, 
only a feature of the pervading mega- 
lomania of the day, but it is distressing 
when it appears in sport as well as in the 
many quarters where self-advertisement, 
regardless of associates or the general 
good, is considered a law of life and a test 
of efficiency. 

Another modern development which 
we cannot applaud is the writing of 
remarks on his own team by a captain 
or prominent member of it. Pretending, 
we presume, to be the fairest or most 
searching of criticisms, these outpourings 
are obviously defective. A captain can 
hardly boast in print about his own achieve- 
ments, yet these may be the feature which 
the public ought to appreciate. Further, 
he cannot, and should not, distribute in 
public the censure which may be equally 
due. This is mildly touched on here :— 

** Will it be fairly maintained by honest 

minds, for instance, that we players who 
write cricket criticisms, are characterised 
by a greater grasp of cricket problems than 
the preceding Press reporters whom, in 
some measure most unfortunately, this 
modern development has tended to sup- 
plant?” 
Certainly not, and the foolish vocabulary 
which these latest slingers of slang have 
produced is more wearisome than amusing, 
as a glance at the ‘Glossary’ above men- 
tioned will show. Some of the explana- 
tions provided here imply a low rate of 
intelligence, nor does the list exhaust the 
cricket lingo of to-day, though we are 
far from complaining about that. ‘‘ Artist,” 
we are told, ‘“‘is a word sometimes used 
to define an eminent player.” But in 
cricket, as at Burlington House, all artists 
are not ‘‘ eminent,” and all the eminent 
are not “‘ artists.” 

On bowling our author is admittedly 
not an expert, but he has many sensible 
things to say, noting the revival of leg- 
breaks, and the importance of the much- 
discussed ‘‘ swerve.” He does not, how- 
ever, insist on a point which long observa- 
tion has impressed upon us—that a lengthy 
run up to the wicket before delivering the 
ball is a mistake. The exertion it involves 
in a long day shortens the already brief 
career of a fast bowler. The swiftest 
pace has been achieved, apparently with 
ease, by bowlers who took quite a short 
run, such as Mold and the Australian E 
Jones. 

With most of the author’s preferences 
we are in full agreement. He thinks 
Trumper the finest living batsman. The 
grace, the sparkle, the wonderful wrist, 
and surpassing impudence of the Aus- 
tralian deserve the laurel. But he might 
have noted that the evolution of Trumper 
has been visible to us over here, for on 
his appearance in England in 1899 





Trumper showed a stiffness of style and 
action very different from his present ease 
and facility. We had sooner see him make 
20 with his present mastery over the best 
bowling, whatever its length, than repeat 
his solid 135 not out as it was made at 
Lord’s in a Test Match of the above year. 
He is one of the few exhilarating batsmen 
who always try to make runs. The many 
merely defend their wickets, waiting for 
loose bowling, foster their averages, and 
depress the public. 

Pre-eminence in bowling is more difficult 

to judge than in batting, but it is clear 
that the first-class bowler nowadays must 
command a break, or, at any rate, a turn 
both ways. We cannot believe that the 
best of George Lohmann was ever bettered 
by any man. We certainly object to the 
fanciful suggestion that 
‘perfect ease of delivery is probably as 
incompatible. ...with perfect bowling, as is 
perfect physical beauty with intellectual 
endowment.” 
Both clauses contain a heresy, to our 
thinking. We should say, for instance, 
that the bowling action of Rhodes of 
Yorkshire is as easy as it could be, without 
a trace of strain; and we recommend @ 
study of the portraits and works of Goethe 
as a sufficient refutation of the other 
statement. Metaphor and illustration are 
a veritable snare for the young writer, and 
land him often in unforeseen difficulties. 
The author of ‘The Complete Cricketer ’ 
will understand in time, if he goes on 
making books as well as runs, that clever- 
ness may be a term of abuse. We think 
that he is too conscious of his literary 
ornament, and that a course of, say, 
Addison or Goldsmith, instead of the 
admired modern models he appears to 
have been studying, would do him good. 

Withal, he is thoroughly practical, as 
his pages show, and does not turn aside 
for the sake of mere anecdote. We 
conclude our notice with one of his few 
stories, an instance of the dyxivo 
commended by Aristotle :— 

**T once saw Frank Sugg, the Lancashire 
slogger, clean bowled at Leicester. The ball 
flew from the top of the stumps and pain- 
fully hurt our wicket-keeper. Sugg was 
making towards the pavilion when he 
gathered from the attitude of the umpire 
that some doubt existed in his mind. As 
a matter of fact, Lillywhite, the umpire, 
believing that the ball had rebounded to 
the bails from our wicket-keeper’s chest, 
had given the batsman ‘Not out.’ With 
truly astonishing coolness, Sugg grasped 
the situation. ‘ Brandy, brandy !’ he cried 
out, waving his bat to the players on the 
stand. Sugg met the bearer of the liquor 
half-way and came back to assist in the 
revival of our keeper who had been so badly 
cut over. Our wicket-keeper had suffered, 
but his agony was not greater than the 
surprise with which he saw the stalwart 
figure of Sugg bending over him. ‘ What 
the devil are you doing here 7’ he gasped. 
Sugg batted on, but happily not for long.” 
The only triumph equal to this was that 
of the English player in Australia who, 
on being bowled with the first ball he 
received, replaced the bails with the easy 
comment, “I never could play a trial- 
ball,” and resumed his innings. 
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Books on Egypt and Chaldea.—Vols. XX.- 


XXII. The Egyptian Heaven and Hell. 
By E. A. Wallis Budge. 3 vols. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Dr. BupcE here continues the publica- 
tion of the written documents of Egyptian 
religion which he began with ‘ The Book 
of the Dead.’ The present volumes con- 
tain the first complete English version yet 
published of ‘The Book of Am-Tuat,’ 
otherwise called ‘ The Book of that which 
is in Hades,’ and ‘ The Book of the Gates ’ 
respectively. Both these books consist 
of what are in effect magical texts buried 
with the dead by the followers of Amen- 
Ra, the “ king of the gods,”’ worshipped 
by the kings of the Seventeenth and all 
later dynasties, and were intended to act 
as a guide to the dead in his passage 
through the world beyond the tomb. 
Yet there are inconsistencies between 
them, and Dr. Budge is probably right 
when he points out that, while ‘ The Book 
of Am-Tuat’ seems to show the unmixed 
doctrine of the supremacy of Amen-Ra, 
‘ The Book of the Gates ’ assigns a position 
to Osiris as judge of the dead and lord of 
the other world which is hardly to be 
reconciled with Amen-Ra’s pretensions. 
The notion that they were in effect rival 
productions seems, however, to be dis- 
posed of by the fact that Seti I., though 
he had ‘ The Book of Am-Tuat’ painted 
on the walls of his tomb, caused both ‘ The 
Book of the Gates’ and several chapters 
of the earlier ‘ Book of the Dead’ to be 
carved upon his sarcophagus. In con- 
nexion with this it is as well to remember 
M. Maspero’s remark that, if ever there 
were initiates and secret doctrines in 
Egyptian religion, it was among the authors 
and hearers of these books; and the fact 
may be paralleled by the practice of many 
Gnostic sects in Christian times, who, as 
the Fathers tell us, attended the services 
of the Church and the orgies of the Great 
Mother indifferently, declaring that they 
alone understood the hidden meaning in 
both sets of ceremonies. Such syncretism 
is perhaps logical enough among people 
who really believe that words and phrases 
have an inherent action of their own 
upon animate and inanimate nature, 
in addition to the effect that they produce 
upon the minds of such of their hearers 
as understand them. 

‘The Book of Am-Tuat,’ here given in 
full, with hieroglyphic text, translation, 
and vignettes, relates the passage of the 
Sun-God through the Nether World, or 
what, for the Egyptians, was the same 
thing, through the hours of the night. 
Each of the twelve hours corresponds 
to a particular division of the Tuat or 
Hades, and certain words and prayers 
have to be pronounced by those in the 
god’s retinue before the guardians of 
the gates will-admit him. This is of 
course not religion, but magic, and it is 
plain from several passages that the initiate 
who knew the proper words and phrases 
was traditionally credited with the power 
to compel hisadmittance to all the privileges 
of the Sun-God, an actual threat being 
uttered in one case that if his wishes are 





not complied with, the gods will be deprived 
of the offerings of mortals. Hence the 
chief interest in the book attaches to the 
descriptions of the scenes in the different 
“hours,” which are, in fact, a kind of 
jumble of all the different conceptions 
formed by the Egyptians at different 
times of the abode of the dead. Thus in 
the first hour the Sun-God advances in 
his boat into a territory where the inhabi- 
tants are plunged in darkness, are rejoiced 
to see his light, and wail when he has 
departed. In the second he arrives at a 
place which corresponds with some close- 
ness to the Elysian Fields of the Greeks, 
where the deceased has land allotted 
to him, and where the raising of corn and 
other cereals is the chief occupation. This 
and the third hour both formed part of the 
kingdom of Osiris, Lord of Amenti, the 
ancient god of the lower classes among the 
Egyptians, and were reserved apparently 
for the habitation of the worshippers of 
Osiris and Ra only. But in the fourth 
hour we come into the kingdom of Seker, 
whom Dr. Budge considers to be the oldest 
of all the Egyptian gods of the dead. 
This kingdom is a dark and terrible desert, 
inhabited only by monstrous serpents, 
and the Sun-God has to change from the 
boat which bears him across the sky into 
another formed from the body of a huge 
snake, which wriggles along a rocky 
corridor passing above, and not through, 
Seker’s territory. In this last are lakes 
of fire and some of the machinery of the 
later Christian Hell; but after traversing 
it, the Sun-God enters again into the king- 
dom of Osiris, not here the Lord of Amenti, 
but the god of Busiris and Mendes, ap- 
parently in the shape in which he was 
worshipped on earth. This continues up 
to the tenth hour, when we enter into the 
kingdom of Tum-kheper-Ra, a triune god 
made up of two Sun-Gods and the sacred 
beetle, where the sun is revivified and 
transformed before being sent forth 
again for his journey through the upper 
air. These ceremonies occupy the tenth 
to the twelfth hours, and the purpose of 
reciting or transcribing them was appa- 
rently that the dead man on whose behalf 
this was done might share all the privileges 
of the Sun-God, in whose boat he was 
supposed thus to gain a place. At the 
same time these ceremonies were con- 
sidered to be peculiarly connected with 
the worship at On, or Heliopolis, in 
the Delta; and it is possible that only 
those who worshipped there were thought 
to be entitled to share in them. 

‘The Book of the Gates’ shows in 
the main the same scenes as ‘ The Book of 
Am-Tuat,’ with the exception that the 
kingdom of Seker is entirely omitted, 
and that more prominence is given to the 
supremacy of Osiris. But perhaps a 
more important modification is to be found 
in the fact that here for the first time a 
belief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments begins to manifest itself. 
The souls in the sixth hour are brought 
before the judgment seat of Osiris, and are 
there judged not only by their knowledge 
of magical words and names, but also by 
the actions which they have performed 





while upon earth. The punishment of the 
wicked is also continued throughout the 
remaining hours or divisions of the Tuat, 
the same punishments being by no means 
of a remedial nature, but concluding 
invariably with the annihilation of the 
accused. Nor is this all. In the first and 
second hours of ‘ The Book of the Gates’ 
are to be found souls who are not sufficiently 
instructed to win to the Hall of Judgment, 
but who are nevertheless maintained in a 
sort of suspended animation by the bounty 
of the God, and are revivified for a certain 
time every day by his presence. The same 
idea may also be traced in ‘ The Book of 
Am-Tuat,’ and it would seem that we 
have here the first hint of the later Gnostic 
belief that man, by initiation into certain 
*‘ mysteries ” in this life might earn the 
right to a position exalted above that of 
his fellows in the next. But in spite of 
this, the belief that good deeds would be 
rewarded and ill deeds punished is plainly 
apparent, and the evident influence of 
this upon the religions of future ages 
cannot be ignored. No expert in the 
history of religions will need to be 
told that among the ill deeds here set 
down are included many purely eccle- 
siastical offences, such as the uttering of 
blasphemy against the Sun-God Ra, in 
which we may perhaps see a reflex of 
the heresy of Khuenaten. 

Dr. Budge’s rendering of the very 
difficult texts with which he here has to 
deal is in every way adequate, and his 
third volume, in which he discusses their 
bearing, contains matter which it is incum- 
bent upon every student of such matters 
to read. By publishing them in a form 
which puts them virtually within the 
reach of all, he makes an important 
addition to the many benefits that he 
has already bestowed upon learning. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Ring in the New. By Richard Whiteing. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Our modern Babylon and its awful pro- 
blems of labour and poverty are once 
more the themes to which Mr. Whiteing 
devotes himself, but this time he attacks 
them in the hopeful spirit indicated by 
his choice of a title. We are grateful to 
him for his confident faith in the near 
approach of a better order of things 
(foreshadowed in his eyes by recent 
electoral results), and yet more grateful 
to him for setting in so cheerful and whole- 
some a light the possibilities of happiness 
which London, even now, holds for its 
poorer inhabitants. The darker side of 
the picture, as seen by his heroine during 
her terrible initiation into the struggle 
for existence, is presented with power, 
but also with commendable sobriety and 
restraint. There is virtually only one 
man in the story, and he is sketched in 
rather impressionist fashion; but the 
female characters cover a wide range, 
and are for the most part excellent, the 
gem of the collection being undoubtedly 
Sarah the charwoman, a creature wit 
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quaint ambitions and a heart of gold. 
The book bristles with criticisms (often 
suggestive, and always lively) of contem- 
porary theories, occurrences, and men. 
As notable examples from these classes 
respectively we may mention Christian 
science, the ‘ buried treasure” craze, 
and, last but not least, Mr. Bernard Shaw. 





The Mystery of a Motor-Car. By William 
Le Queux. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THos—E who are acquainted with Mr. 
Le Queux’s more ingenious efforts in 
sensation will be disappointed with ‘ The 
Mystery of a Motor-Car,’ for, though a 
mass of incident, crimes, and escapes, it 
is not ingenious, neither is it in the least 
plausible. The situations technically 
known as “curtains” occur at regular 
intervals, as is demanded by a certain 
order of serial publication. But the 
See oa yp reader is rewarded by no 
ogical development of them; they lead 
nowhere, beyond that point at which 
“To be continued in our next” might 
occur. Naturally, there is a hurried 
drawing together of threads for the re- 
quired matrimonial set piece at the end. 
It is a sort of hasty pudding of romance, 
and Mr. Le Queux might easily have mixed 
it a little more skilfully. 





In Subjection. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tuts novel, a sequel apparently to ‘ Isabel 
Carnaby,’ is devoted to the elucidation 
of a theme perennially attractive, in one 
form or other, to feminine writers of fiction: 
the inalienable right, namely, of every 
woman to choose for herself a lord and 
master, and, having chosen him, to lie, 
in doormat fashion, beneath his feet till 
the end of her natural life. Curiously 
enough, it is a proposition which appeals 
to female readers, but has rarely a con- 
ciliatory effect upon those of the opposite 
sex, possibly because the ideal “ lord and 
master ”’ of the lady-novelist is generally 
some way off the masculine ideal of a 
gentleman. Three studies in wifely sub- 
missiveness carried to varying degrees of 
intensity are recommended to our admira- 
tion by Mrs. Felkin. First we have our 
old friend Isabel, who heroically refrains 
from sacrificing to a purely personal whim 
the whole of her husband’s political 
career ; secondly, a half-caste girl, married 
to a good-natured imbecile of an English- 
man whom she finds it impossible to love 
until (in the disguise of a man) she has 
felt the weight of his, literally, heavy 
hand ; thirdly, a parson, whose desertion 
of his wife, arising from a sequence of 
incredible occurrences, is by her endured 
with a meekness which is happily as 
incredible. We notice at least one de- 
lightful touch of humour—the relief 
experienced by a pious Evangelical lady 
on learning that the absconding clergyman 
above mentioned has only taken to an 
immoral life, and not, as she feared, gone 
over to Rome. But, in general, the smart 


and good-natured aphorisms in which the 





book abounds seem to us as remote from 
reality as is the framework of the story. 


Tracks in the Snow. By Godfrey R. 
Benson. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tuis is, on the whole, an interesting story 
of murder and mystery, but it has the 
defect—a serious one in fiction—of being 
too closely modelled upon real life. Just 
such hazy recollections, such meaningless 
clues, such futile incidents, are to be 
found in the newspaper report of any 
cause célébre ; but in a novel much more 
lucidity and arrangement are needed 
than in a court of law. Far too little use 
is made of the conversational method ; 
and the characters of the various potential 
murderers, though well enough imagined, 
are presented in the old-fashioned manner 
by means of elaborate descriptions, instead 
of being allowed to unfold themselves 
insensibly. The book, in short, shows 
considerable crudeness, but also an ima- 
ginative faculty by no means contemptible. 


Beyond the Rocks. By Elinor 


(Duckworth & Co.) 


ADJECTIVES in pairs of black and white 
are applicable to this novel. It is tender 
and coarse, clever and stupid. The young 
heroine is pathetic in her feeble devotion 
to the marriage bond between her and the 
middle-aged Josiah Brown. She seemed 
to “‘ wither up all low or vicious things,” 
and yet her beauty is praised in a way 
that makes it akin toa mutton-chop. Her 
lover is an English nobleman of experi- 
ence and breeding, yet he is “* maddened 
beyond bearing” and asks her, “ For 
God’s sake, what is it ?”’ in her husband’s 
opera-box, when Josiah is there. Lack 
of good taste and deficiency in technique 
are serious handicaps, and in fact this 
novel is drawn back by them from the 
domain of good art into the republic of 
the second-rate, where many hours may 
be pleasantly, if unprofitably whiled away. 
The best thing in the story is the clever 
device by which Josiah is suddenly con- 
verted into a gentleman with a nimbus. 
But Mrs. Glyn’s latest work, despite 
certain characteristic touches, suggests 
the ’prentice hand of an ingénue who has 
been to Paris, rather than the matured 
talent of the author of ‘The Visits of 
Elizabeth.’ 


Glyn. 


Richard Baldock. 
(Alston Rivers.) 


Tus record of the childhood and youth 
of a country clergyman’s son is marked 
by much truth and originality, but there 
is also a certain deficiency in art. Things 
happen incoherently and without dis- 
cernible unity of purpose ; and the story 
has many flat intervals. The hero’s early 
relations with his pious but insufferable 
father and with his father’s delightful 
servant, his experiences at the “genteel” 
day-school of his native village, and his 
introduction to the world’s pomps and 
vanities as personified by a budding 
Etonian (bearing the suggestive name of 


By Archibald Marshall. 





Syde) are all excellent. But the sketchy 
indications of his amazingly successful 
career as bookseller and publisher, founded, 
we presume, on fact, are not equally con- 
vincing, and we scarcely understand the 
part played by the mysterious squire who 
befriends him in his boyhood. The book 
is virtually without a heroine, which for a 
novel of this particular description is 
rather an advantage than otherwise. 


The Magic Island. By E. Everett-Green. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


WE find this story very thin and slight. 
It tells of an island-garden, a recluse— 
a retired diplomatist—and a simple girl, 
in language which Mark Twain might 
justly term “ highfalutin.” Luckily the 
recluse has a nephew wounded in South 
Africa and invalided home, to whom the 
heroine transfers her great passion for his 
uncle—luckily, because it turns out that 
the uncle has an Italian wife from whom 
he has been separated, owing to her indis- 
cretion and flightiness. However, the 
heroine insists on their meeting again on 
the island-garden to which the old man 
has retired; Philip, the nephew, finally 
wins her affection, and we gather that 
they are married and succeed to the uncle’s 
property. Rarely has so poor a plot been 
concealed beneath such a wealth of words. 


Criminel ? By Mary Floran. (Paris, Cal- 
mann-Lévy.) 

* CRIMINEL ?’ is well and gracefully written 
** pour les jeunes filles,” but, though the 
delineation of character is satisfactory, 
the plot is both hackneyed and improbable. 
We have the gipsy who steals the heiress ; 
the hero falsely charged with murder and 
tried for his life; the missing child dis- 
covered by the hero himself, though by 
mere chance; and the winning of the 
** gros-lot ” in a lottery by the virtuous 
young man who could not otherwise wed 
the heroine. Any one of the four incidents 
is, of course, now tabu on this side the 
Channel. 








TRAVEL. 


A Summer Ride through Western Tibet. 
By Jane E. Duncan. (Smith & Elder.)— 
Miss Duncan rather unduly enlarges geo- 
graphical areas in calling Ladakh and Bal- 
tistan, the scenes of her tour in the territory 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir, Western Tibet. 
She is also inaccurate in saying that “ our 
borders now reach to the Pamirs, where 
they march with Russian territory,” as a 
strip of Chinese Turkestan intervenes ; and 
in another place she erroneously talks of 
Gilgit as being on the borders of Kashmir 
and Russia. We must admit, too, that until 
she brought us to Khapallu we had many 
doubts as to there being any need for her 
to have described her ‘‘ summer ride” at 
all; but when she reached that unspoiled 
Arcadia we quickly forgave her, and followed 
her narrative thenceforth with interest to the 
end. 

Miss Duncan travelled alone, and re- 
cords with pride that she was the first 
lady traveller to visit several places. In 
consequence she had one or two experiences 
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that might have been unpleasant, owing to 
the doubt in the minds of the local authorities 
as to whether a ‘‘ mem saheb ”’ was entitled 
to the same consideration as a “ saheb,”’ 
had she not had with her a doughty champion 
in the person of Aziz Khan, a Pathan courier 
whose services and exploits make up not 
the least interesting portion of Miss 
Duncan’s narrative. Taken altogether, her 
experiences were not disagreeable, and the 
few disappointments and hardships that 
she had to undergo rather lent zest to her 
adventure than detracted from her pleasure. 

Her journey was divided into two parts. 
The first describes her visit to Leh and 
Himis. At Himis she witnessed the so- 
called Devil Dance, and then, crossing the 
Chang-La pass, got into the Pangkong 
valley, which was her most easterly point, 
and not far from the western borders of 
Tibet. Retracing her steps through Leh 
to Khalatse, she turned northwards at that 
placeinto Baltistan, and discovered Khapallu. 
Khapallu is close to the Shayok stream, and 
about sixty-five miles east of Skardo, the 
reputed capital of Baltistan. The Baltis, 
or Dards, boast a good deal of their 
descent from Alexander, and they certainly 
show some traces of Greek ancestry. The 
women, and the men too, are remarkable 
for their good looks and their straight, well- 
cut features. The serious business of life 
here seems to be polo and tameashas. The 
latter are held two or three times a week, 
beginning at 10 p.m. and ending soon after 
midnight. These ordinary tamashas are 
eclipsed by a great one which is held 
every thirty-six years, and as Miss Duncan 
enjoyed the privilege of being the first 
European to see this special show, she records 
with much satisfaction that no one else can 
hope to witness it before 1940, which is a 
long way off. This was one of her chic 
inducements for staying on at Khapallu for 
a whole month—not that there was much 
need, we should say, for any additional 
reason to remain in Khapallu beyond its 
natural attractions es she paints them. The 
blasé denizen of crowded cities, with the 
rush, noise, and dust of twentieth-century 
locomotion offending his senses and shatter- 
ing his nerves, will rather pine after this 
“charming valley,’’ as described by the 
writer :— 

‘*The summer climate is perfect, rather cold at 
night and not overpoweringly hot in the day, when 
a cool breeze, a real zephyr, gently stirs the leaves ; 
beautiful walks, endless wood-carvings to draw from, 
the village people a constant source of interest and 
amusement, nearly 70 miles from a post office, 
about 350 miles from a railway station, no cares, 
no worries, and a few good books to read ; what 
more can mortal woman wish for, and would she 
not be very foolish to leave such an earthly 
paradise sooner than she must do?” 


If this was the Khapallu that Miss Duncan 
knew the year before last, there is fortunately 
no great reason for supposing that it will 
change in the near future, for ‘‘ the high 
passes which must be crossed to reach it 
will be an effectual barrier against its being 
overrun with trippers.”’ But we return to 
the great tamasha, for which, curiously 
enough, another English lady arrived on 
the very day of the principal celebration. 
One marked peculiarity to be noticed 
about it is the fact that the people, being 
Shiahs, allow their women to attend these 
festivities freely, instead of relegating them 
to a distant view under purdah. The big 
tamasha covered two days, one for pre- 
liminaries and the other for the real thing. 
Constant drummings by the bands as they 
assembled from the villages of the district, 
dances in which both sexes joined, and the 
election of a temporary rajah to fill the rdle 
ef a “lord of misrule” formed the pre- 


liminaries. The real rajah so far enters 
into the fun of the thing as to lend his under- 
study his clothes and his pony, while he him- 
self dons for the day the garb of an ordinery 
villager. Sword dances, polo tournaments, 
and comic representations were the main 
features of the entertainment, but perhaps 
the most remarkable revelation was that of 
the existence of a well-organized “‘ claque.”’ 
The full description of the affair as recorded 
by Miss Duncan will show how closely all the 
world is akin. 

There is a good deal of interest in Miss 
Duncan’s experiences after leaving Khapallu: 
her crossing the Shayok on a zak, or ferry- 
boat of inflated skins; her journey down 
the valley, traversing rickety platform or 
parao roads along the sides of precipices 
hanging over the river; and her diligent 
collection of rock inscriptions. Her visit 
to the Buddhist rock at Sadpor led to the 
more careful copying of the inscription by 
an emissary sent some time afterwards by 
Mr. Francke, of the Moravian Mission. The 
barrage at the same place, with its clearly 
defined sluice-gates, is another interesting 
relic of antiquity ; but, beyond calling atten- 
tion to these monuments as having come 
under her personal notice, Miss Duncan does 
not pose as an archeological authority. The 
real interest of her journey centres in 
Khapallu, and her summer ride may not be 
without its beneficial consequences for the 
inhabitants of that district if it leads to the 
appointment, or even the occasional visit, 
of a doctor to a spot where all would be 
perfect but for the prevalence of sickness, 
and especially of ophthalmia. 

Vikings of the Pacific, by A. C. Laut 
(Macmillan), is a reprint, carefully revised, 
of twelve papers originally contributed to 
various American magazines. The attrac- 
tive title of the volume is scarcely justified 
by its contents: for although the author 
furnishes interesting accounts of the deeds 
and misdeeds of the early Russian fur- 
hunters, of the notorious Count Benyowsky, 
and of other adventurers, who may fairly 
be described as Vikings of an ignoble type, 
that designation cannot be applied to seamen 
like Bering, Cook, Vancouver, or Gray, nor 
even to Baranof, the able Governor of the 
tussian fur company, whose great services 
met ith so ill a requital. To the general 
reader, especially if an American, the author’s 
accounts of the doings of Gray and Ledyard 
are likely to prove of special interest. Robert 
Gray, of Boston, commanded the first ship 
which carried the American flag around the 
world ; and on a second voyage, in 1792, he 
pluckily crossed the bar of a river discovered 
and named St. Roque by the Spaniard 
Heceta, but now known to us as the Colum- 
bia. Ledyard, a New England ne’er-do-well, 
joined Cook’s expedition as corporal of 
marines, and, after an adventurous life, 
died on the road to Cairo, when on the point 
of penetrating Inner Africa. The author, 
in writing his popular narratives of Pacific 
voyages and adventures, claims to have con- 
sulted the more important of the “ first 
sources,” and this claim we are willing to 
concede to him. We cannot, however, 
accept in every case his estimate of the value 
of the work done by the various discoverers 
of whom he treats. It is a gross exaggeration, 
for instance, to speak of Bering’s voyage in 
1741 as ‘“‘the greatest naval expedition 
known to the world.” Entirely uncalled- 
for, too, are the contemptuous terms in 
which he speaks of men of science, or 
‘** ignoramus savants ”’ and “ bookful block- 
heads” as he prefers to call them. The 
volume is illustrated with a few good 
portraits, but there is no general map which 
would enable a reader to trace the routes 





described, 








Three journeys, mainly for sport—one to 
Abyssinia, and two to British East Africa 
—are described by Lord Hindlip under the 
title Sport and Travel: Abyssinia and 
British East Africa (Fisher Unwin). The 
first trip was apparently the result of an 
introduction “‘to Colonel (now Sir John) 
Harrington,. British Minister to Abyssinia,” 
and, whilst regretted as regards sport, was 
not entirely wasted time, as some insight into 
the country and the ways of Menelik was 
gained. Although no remarkable novelty 
is recorded, there is advantage in being 
reminded of matters which may become 
serious, and are apt to be forgotten, though 
they have already attracted attention. 
Thus it is justly remarked that Italy’s mis- 
fortunes in that land are of serious import to 
other countries: that since they occurred 
‘*Menelik has been pandered to by every Power 
whose territories surround his country, the result 
being that...... the majority of the chiefs and the 
whole of the populace firmly believe that they are 
capable of ‘ Licking creation.’ ” 

The author justly considers it 

‘‘a thousand pities that the cruel rulers of Abys- 
sinia have been allowed to extend their occupation 
so far South, to the detriment of cur interests and 
those of the unfortunate tribes with whom they 
come in contact....... To any one who has travelled 
in the country and seen the Abyssinian in his true 
colours, the present alliance with Menelik is a 
humiliating and almost degrading spectacle....... I 
look upon Abyssinia as the greatest menace to 
the future peace of the African continent, and 
our policy with the country should be a most firm 
one, and not on any account made subordinate to 
that of another nation.” 

No sooner had Lord Iiindlip returned 
from Abyssinia than he set about preparing 
for a visit to East Africa, concerning which 
he had the advantage of advice from Sir 
Charles Eliot, then H.M.’s Commissioner. 
January, 1903, found him en route for 
Nairobi. He met Mr. F. C. Selous; saw 
much game; passed through a country of 
perfect climate which is in every way adapted 
to support a thriving population of Britons, 
but which has been made over to undesirable 
aliens; and went home wondering how 
soon he might be able to return. 

This happened in May, 1905, when, accom- 
panied by Lady Hindlip, he set forth for 
the same country. As regards sport, the 
trip would seem to have been successful, 
and by way of travel the caves of Mount 
Elgon, inhabited and uninhabited, were 
visited: the author has acquired land near 
that occupied by Lord and Lady Delamere, 
and hopes to be there “ when this volume 
is in the hands of the reader.” It is well 
illustrated. There are appendixes on 
game preservation, licences, and regulations : 
subjects of great importance in need of re- 
examination, but too intricate and requiring 
too much space to admit of examination in 
this notice. 


No Man’s Land : a History of Spitsbergen 
from its Discovery in 1596 to the Beginning 
of the Scientific Exploration of the Country. 
By Sir Martin Conway. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.)—-Sir Martin Conway appeals 
to reviewers and readers henceforward to 
spell the name “Spitsbergen” correctly. 
While proposing ourselves to follow in this 
article his advice, we think there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. His own 
very full bibliography of works relating to 
the country establishes the fact that, until 
less than twenty years ago, for fully 200 
years no nation but the Dutch and Scandi- 
navians spelt it according to its Dutch ety- 
mology. The wide prevalence of an error 
(if it be such) for so long a period seems to 
give it a sort of prescriptive right ; and we 
doubt whether alteration is now possible. 

Spitsbergen for many years after its 
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discovery was supposed to be part of Green- 
land; but Sir Martin thinks that by 1613 
the English seamen who frequented those 
waters were aware that it was a separate 
island. The name Spitsbergen does not 
occur even so late as 1674 in Heylin’s 
*‘Cosmography’; but that writer speaks 
of Groenland (Greenland) and Greenland 
(Spitsbergen) in different parts of his work 
as if he knew them to be distinct countries. 
Sir Martin says that “in a sense” Spits- 
bergen can have no true history of its own, 
for it has never been an “ inhabited ”’ 
country. The adjective might perhaps be 
disputed ; for he relates that some of the 
Dutch remained there for two whole years, 
while in later times some castaways were 
there for six years, and a Russian trapper 
uninterruptedly for fifteen. But the coasts 
of this inhospitable group of islands were 
long the scene of a lucrative whale-fishery, 
in the course of which blood was often spilt 
between rival nations, though not in such a 
way as to lead to open war. It is rather 
the history of this industry that is contained 
in Sir Martin’s volume; but he has added 
three chapters about the visits of the 
Russian and the earlier exploring expeditions, 
which are not the least interesting part of 
the work. His task has been accomplished 
in a characteristically complete fashion, and 
has evidently involved a good deal of 
research in rare books of old voyages, both 
English and Dutch. He has given many 
minute details of the English narratives in 
verbatim quotations, wisely preserving the 
original spelling ; and in these days, when 
Spitsbergen is annually visited by tourist 
steamers, such a book ought to find many 
readers. One of these steamers in 1896 
actually penetrated the ice-laden sea almost 
to within a degree of Parry’s highest latitude, 
which was for half the nineteenth century 
the “farthest north.” In 1896 and 1897 
Sir Martin himself made two expeditions to 
Spitsbergen, with the double object of moun- 
taineering and exploration ; and his know- 
ledge of the country and its shores has been 
of great service to him in interpreting the 
statements of seventeenth-century navigators. 
He has provided a chronological list of modern 
voyages; but we regret that he has not 
enlarged his book so as to include the era 
of more scientific exploration. As it is, the 
narrative ends abruptly, and with a story 
half-told. For the expeditions of Franklin 
and Parry (if not also that of Phipps) which 
he relates in his last chapter were under- 
taken with a scientific object ; and it seems 
hardly just to omit the excellent work of the 
Swedes (1858-68) under A. E. Nordenskiéld, 
whose book, at least in its English transla- 
tion, is already becoming scarce. 

Sir Martin provides two excellent appen- 
dixes on the ancient cartography and nomen- 
clature of Spitsbergen; and he deserves 
much credit for reproducing twelve early 
maps of the country—most of them beyond 
the reach of the ordinary student. On one 
geographical point only, which has been 
much debated, is he lacking in clearness. 
He supposes that ‘ Wiche’s Land,” seen by 
the English in 1617, is the King Karl’s Land 
of the Swedes. This is quite possible, 
although, on his own showing, its first dis- 
coverers must have seen it, if at all, from a 
distance of seventy miles. But when he 
is relating the voyage of the Dutchman Giles 
(or Gillis), in 1707, he speaks of the much- 
contested Giles Land as if it were distinct 
from the Wiche Islands. White Island, 
which he seems to identify with it, is too 
small and not distant enough to be the land 
descr‘bed ; while it is inconceivable that 
Giles should have sailed east of Cape Mohn 
without sighting the Wiche Islands. Sir 
Martin says nothing of the fact that Peter- 





mann placed the land seen by Giles a long 
distance to the north-east. If the latitudes 
of Giles are correct—and Sir Martin gives 
many instances of the errors of early voyagers 
in this respect—it seems possible that he 
sighted the west coast of Franz Josef Land, 
for Jackson claims to have shown that the 
Giles Land of Petermann does not exist. 
But the simplest solution is that Giles Land 
is the Wiche Islands or King Karl’s Land, 
as in the map of Giles and Rep (which is here 
reproduced) no land is marked where those 
islands are. All lovers of geography will be 
grateful to Sir Martin for the admirable 
map of the Spitsbergen group in the cover 
of this volume. 


The Land of Pardons. By Anatole Le 
Braz. Translated by Frances M. Gostling. 
(Methuen.)—The few who like France and 
yet prefer, for one reason or another, to read 
French books in English have every reason 
to be grateful to the translator for her 
rendering of one of the little masterpieces 
which pass almost unnoticed in French 
literature ; while other lovers of France 
will be glad to have this edition for the sake 
of its illustrations from photographs by the 
author and her friends and in colour by Mr 
T. C. Gotch. The translation is very fair, 
but liable to failure. “Il a beau boire, 
Vhaleine lui manque,” does not mean “ He 
has drunk a good deal,” but ‘‘ Let him drink 
as he will, his breath fails him.’’ There are 
certain other renderings which indicate 
some uncertainty. Three reaux (which 
should be reals) make a franc, and nuts 
are sold, not at ‘“‘28 for asou,’ but 100 
for 18 sous to the peasants. Why, too, 
are sonneur (minstrel) and biniow (bag- 
pipe) left untranslated ? ‘‘ Assumes once 
more its ancient aspect of a royal road ”’ is 
no improvement on “‘retrouve sa noble 
aisance d’ancienne voie royale.” 

It would be superfluous to say one word 
in praise of ‘Au Pays des Pardons.’ It 
contains the very spirit of ‘la Bretagne 
bretonnante ”’; it is not a guide-book, it is 
a poem. We can well sympathize with the 
translator’s desire to linger over its pages 
a3 a labour of love, and we hope that a speedy 
call for a second edition will give her an 
opportunity of careful revision. The illus- 
trations call for special commendation. 


Picturesque Brittany. By Mrs. Arthur G. 
Bell. With Illustrations in Colour by Arthur 
G. Bell. (Dent.)—The type of illustrated 
book in demand at present has reached a 
certain fixity of form: as we open the book 
we expect a pleasant, chatty, easy flow of 
words which serve to separate the coloured 
plates from one another by a seemly interval, 
and to lead from each to its successor. The 
public will not—such is the homage it still 
pays to a literary tradition—buy a book oi 
‘* illustrations ’’ without a text of some sort 
to be illustrated. But neither the painter 
nor the writer takes this notion of the public 
seriously: each proceeds independently, 
and it is greatly a matter of chance if any 
unity of feeling results. The painter, how- 
ever conventional his training, always retains 
somewhat of the power of seeing anew for 
himself ; the writer can rarely free himself 
from the enduring chain of the words in 
which his predecessors have recorded their 
views. Mr. Bell’s drawings are the most im- 
portant feature in the book before us; we 
think them, indeed, better than those of any 
other colour- book on Brittany that has 
yet been issued. He has succeeded in ob- 
taining a great deal of the colour and feeling 
of the province in the sunshine, though the 
sterner, more cruel side of the Breton land- 
scape and the Breton character hardly 
appears. His street drawings show a certain 
sense of architecture not by any means 





common. Mrs. Bell reveals in the arrange- 
ment and proportion of her book the skill 
of a practised writer, if in the loose style we 
are sometimes allowed to see the author 
almost en déshabillé. Such expressions as 
the ‘‘ blessed fleet ”’ for a fleet which has just 
been blessed may pass for a rough draft, but 
should never reach the first proof. We do 
not like her obiter dicta on the religious dis- 
cussions going on in France: they are out 
of place in the mouth of a foreigner, and 
their value may be judged from the state- 
ment that the author saw ‘‘ numbers of boys 
six or seven years old” at confession. In 
her account of the “‘ pardons ”’ Mrs. Bell has 
borrowed much from Le Braz, but by no 
means unintelligently or blindly, and she 
adds in each case something of her own 
observation. The descriptions of scenery 
are very good, and the accounts of Plougastel, 
Quimper, Quimperlé, and Pont Aveu excel- 
lent. Mrs. Bell found at Fougéres the well- 
known collection of boots and foot-coverings 
which have so long been a prominent feature 
of the Cluny Museum. Altogether ‘ Pictur- 
esque Brittany ’ is a harmonious and success- 
ful account of an interesting summer holiday 
—one which might be followed with little 
trouble by train if a circular ticket were 
taken from Rennes. We commend the 
notion to holiday-makers willing to travel 
light. 








GUIDES. 


Lincoln: a Historical and Topographical 
Account of the City. By EX. Mansel Sympson. 
(Methuen & Co.)—It is not a little curious 
that the city of Lincoln, which is certainly 
one of the most interesting spots in England, 
has never found an historian up to the time 
of the issue of this book. It was to have 
been included in the series of ‘“ Historic 
Towns ”? (Longmans) from the pen of Pre- 
centor Venables, but he died without achiev- 
ing his purpose. Now, however, Mr. Symp- 
son has accomplished the task in the new 
series termed ‘“ Ancient Cities.” It is 
pleasant to be able to follow up in these 
450 pages the story of a minster and a town 
of which Ruskin wrote in such glowing terms : 


‘*T have always held, and am prepared against 
all comers to maintain, that the Cathedral of 
Lincoln is out and out the most precious piece of 
architecture in the British Isles, and, roughly 
speaking, worth any two other cathedrals we have 
got. Secondly, that the town of Lincoln is a 
lovely old English town, and I hope the Mayor 
and the Common Councilmen won’t let any of it 
(not so much as a house corner) be pulled down to 
build an institution or a market, or a gunpowder 
or a dynamite mill, or a college or a gaol, or a 
barrack, or any other modern luxury.” 


Mr. Sympson has given us a readable and 
carefully compiled book. The visitor who 
desires to carry away more than a transitory 
impression of a unique city cannot do 
better than purchase a copy for diligent 
study. But the perusal. of it will probably 
not give complete satisfaction to those who 
know well the diversified history it covers. 
It is, perhaps, rather too bad—for we 
are genuinely grateful to Mr. Sympson 
for what he has accomplished—to gird at 
omissions when so large a number of facts 
and particulars have been accumulated 
within these covers ; but there is an absence 
of a due sense of proportion: some events 
that have often been chronicled are set forth 
in unnecessary detail, whilst a great variety 
of curious and untold information, which 
might have been gleaned with comparatively 
little trouble, is omitted. 

As an instance of redundant fullness, it 
may be mentioned that seven pages are 
devoted to the supposed murder and crucj- 
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fixion by the Jews of a Christian child— 
afterwards known as Little St. Hugh—in 
1255. Matthew Paris’s narrative is repro- 
duced at length, probably for the fiftieth 
time. There is not a hint given that the 
best historical students agree in believing 
that these child-crucifixion tales— told of so 
many places both in England and on the 
Continent, and revived in our own days— 
are crue] slanders on the Jews. We would 
suggest to Mr. Sympson that before re- 
peating this tale he should read the critical 
and scholarly article by Mr. Jacobs on this 
very legend in his ‘ Jewish Ideals, and other 
Essays,’ published in 1896. 

As to omissions, it does not appear that 
Mr. Sympson has made any study of the 
well-arranged muniments of the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln, of the fine series of 
Episcopal Registers, or of the Patent and 
Close Rolls, &c. (now for the most part so 
well calendared), which contain a variety of 
interesting little details relating to the civil 
history of the city. In short, this book 
is admirable as a superior kind of guide-book, 
but does not offer enough to satisfy the anti- 
quary or historical student. 

It is good to notice that the writer has 
the courage to criticize adversely certain 
features of the recent restoration of the 
Minster. 

The book has numerous illustrations by 
Mr. E. H. New, who has won a well-earned 
reputation among black-and-white artists. 
Some of his smaller drawings are charming, 
particularly in the initials and tail-pieces ; 
but his style is wholly insufficient to produce 
desirable pictures of such gems of archi- 
tecture as the Angel Choir. 


The Litile Guides : Northamptonshire. By 
Wakeling Dry. (Methuen & Co.)—This 
small handbook to Northamptonshire is un- 
worthy of its place in a generally good series. 
Among the frequent instances of haphazard 
writing the following may be noticed: they 
are but samples. Mr. W. Ryland D. Adkins 
is a well-known writer and barrister of the 
county; as he is joint-editor of the “‘ Victoria 
County History ” of this shire and also a 
member of Parliament, it would be easy to 
give his name and initials correctly ; but the 
name is rendered differently in each of the 
three places where it occurs, appearing once 
as ‘‘ Atkins.” It is difficult to recognize 
the famous abbey of Pipewell under the 
alias of Pipwell; and why is the well- 
known seat of the Fanes at Apethorp 
rendered Apthorp? Only two lines are 
given to the once highly interesting royal 
college of Fotheringhay, and in one of these 
we are told that it was destroyed “in Ed- 
ward II.’s time’’! For information as to 
Towcester lazar-house, which is in itself 
faulty, reference is made to the ‘‘ Pope rolls 
of John.” In matters ecclesiological the 
author is but ill equipped. The old con- 
fusion of canons and monks is repeated ; 
the corrected errors of the church dedications 
of the county reappear in great profusion 
St. Luke, for instance, being given as the 
dedication of both Wellingborough and 
Spratton ; Catesby was a house of Bene- 
dictine, not Cistercian nuns, nor was its 
partial rule by a warden or master abnormal, 
or in the slightest degree comparable to the 
Gilbertine custom of double-sexed houses. 
The architectural particulars are so im- 
perfect that Mr. Dry’s guidance cannot be 
safely followed. The visitor to Wootton 
must not be surprised if he fails to 
find the “‘chantry chapels at the west 
end of each aisle.’ There is a_ well- 
known font, of easily denoted age, in 
the church of West Haddon. The writer of 
this guide determines to call it Norman on 
p. 36; but on p. 145 it has changed to “a 








most interesting Esrly English font.” A 
still more noteworthy font is that of Little 
Billing, which is inscribed with the maker’s 
name ; it is one of the very few fonts in the 
kingdom which are certainly Saxon, but 
this guide cal's it Norman. Students of 
architecture will be startled to find, on 
p. 38, that Duddington has a broached spire 
‘“‘dating from the time of John or early 
Henry III.” ; but on only the previous page 
this information is flatly contradicted by 
the statement that Duddington tower is 
Early English with “ a later spire”! 

The story of Northamptonshire is par 
excellence the story of a forest county ; the 
materials for its forest history, past and 
present, are overwhelming, but they are 
almost ignored. The brief accounts of many 
of the parishes will be scanned in vain for some 
noteworthy points—for instance, the ancient 
circular dovecot at Harleston. A _ large 
number of villages and smalJl towns, many of 
which are among the characteristic places 
of the shire, are forgotten. The one village 
of North Northamptonshire which is pre- 
eminent for the interest and variety of its 
oldstone houses and cottages, is Colley Weston, 
but there is not a word of description. 
Raunds and Thrapston are small and old- 
established towns, the former having a par- 
ticularly fine church; but this book is 
silent as to both, nor is there even a sentence 
about such interesting churches as those of 
Maxey, Greens Norton (Saxon), Wilby, 
Wollaston, and a score of others. In short, 
about a hundred places of this comparatively 
small county are left without any descrip- 
tion. 

The only feature that can be praised is 
the excellence of some of the photographic 
plates of non-hackneyed subjects. 


In Months at the Lakes (MacLehose) Canon 
Rawnsley gives the impressions he has 
derived from his study for twenty years of 
‘the changes in the face and mood of 
Nature.’ It is never easy to describe effects 
of scenery, and the author’s style is some- 
what too luxurious and sentimental for our 
taste. But if we are inclined to “skip” 
some of his descriptive matter, we read with 
pleasure every word concerning local tra- 
dition and custom, of which the Canon is 
evidently a master. He has, for instance, 
a most interesting passage on the old English 
numerals which the shepherds formerly 
used, and which still linger in aged memory. 
With this book and the same author’s 
Literary Associations of the Lakes, 2 vols., 
which has now reached a third edition, and 
which we reviewed at length in 1894, the 
ordinary man will find himself led easily 
and agreeably to a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion which will double his pleasure. He 
will get a clear view both of the heroes of the 
past and the homely, kindly humour of the 
men of to-day, whose speech is full of effective 
vigour. We pointed out in 1894 some un- 
sightly errors, and are glad to see that our 
corrections have borne fruit. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, is one of the 
** College Monographs” (Dent), a series of 
short handbooks at a moderate price. Each 
book is to be by a member of the college 
concerned, and, if all are as good as this one 
by Mr. W. W. Rouse Ball, we shall be well 
pleased with the series. There are fifteen 
illustrations here, which are all important 
views ; and the author writes with the ease 
of one who has studied his subject. The 
book is prettily got up, and will go into the 
ordinary pocket. We have one suggestion 
to make. Would it not be well to reprint 
from ‘Cambridge and its Story’ the lists 
of college pictures in each case? This 
would be a valuable page added to the 
100 pages or so presented to us. This list 





need not preclude a notice of the more 
important ones in the text, such as Mr. Ball 
supplies here. He must have had work to 
keep to his limited space, but has made good 
use of it. Mr. E. H. New’s illustrations will 
please some and irritate others. They are 
sketchy, but agreeable. 


The Homeland Association issues as 
No. 44 of its handbooks Dorking and Leather- 
head, by Joseph E. Morris, which is an un- 
pretentious, but compendious and efficient 
guide to the district embracing two of the 
most picturesque towns in Surrey. As Mr. 
Morris points out, Dorking has the advantage 
of a situation betwixt chalk and sand, and 
so secures the characteristic beauties of each 
soil. It forms, as it were, a gate into the 
Weald, and is a natural centre for tourist 
and pedestrian. Mr. Morris’s_bird’s-eye 
survey of its history is serviceable, and 
adequate attention is paid to antiquities 
in the little volume. The scope of the book 
is necessarily not wide, but within his limits 
the author offers a goodly assortment of 
information. Thus even the obscure Mag’s 
Well on the slope of Leith Hill below Cold- 
harbour does not escape him, and he quotes 
from The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1763 that 
the waters ‘‘ are found to be very salutary 
in scorbutic cases ; and when taken inwardly, 
are supposed to purify the blood.” A good 
feature is the admirable selection of well- 
printed photographs. 


A guide-book pure and simple which 
includes the same district, but covers more 
ground, is Series 28 of Field-Path Rambles, 
by Walker Miles, published by Messrs. R. E. 
Taylor & Son, of 51, Old Street, Aldersgate. 
Mr. ‘‘ Walker Miles”? is obviously a con- 
scientious and ardent pedestrian, and his 
work is a marvel of topography in detail. 
We have tested this booklet on Mid-Surrey in 
many places, and never found it wrong ; 
and, indeed, it would be impossible for the 
tourist to go wrong in following these plain, 
unadorned directions. It should be in 
the pocket of every Surrey pedestrian, and 
forms, we believe, the latest sectional 
issue of the ‘‘ Mid-Surrey Series.””» We have 
also before us the complete volumes of 
rambles about Canterbury and Kent Coast, 
East Surrey, and Eastbourne. These are illus- 
trated, bound in cloth, and of a handy shape 
for the pocket. The special and commendable 
feature of all is the fact that they preserve 
paths and byways for the public use, and 
give exact and frequent indications of dis- 
tance. In these days of encroachments by 
owners, big and small, on public righte, and 
of main roads rendered intolerably dusty 
by motor traffic, the scheme does not need 
commendation. We are glad to learn that 
the South-Easternand Chatham Railway now 
issue special cheap tickets for country 
rambles, and can strongly commend Mr. 
Miles’s guides as putting a natural means of 
health and enjoyment within the reach of 
most people. 


Londoners can take Tramway Trips and 
Rambles, by A. E. Davies and E. E. Gower, 
issued by the same firm, which provides 
cheap and varied tours to picturesque, but 
little-known centres. The Londoner is, we 
fear, lazy as a rule, but we hope this modified 
exercise will lead to wider excursions, in 
which the ride is merely a means of starting 
at a good point. 


Mr. James Baker’s booklet on 7'he Harro- 
gate Tourist Centre (Simpkin & Marshall) 
gives a fair idea of what may be done in a 
visit of ten days to an attractive region. 
He writes with spirit, and there are numerous 
illustrations interspersed in the text, with 
more references to matters of literary interest 
than the usual guide-book affords, 7 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Joun Murray publishes Sidelights 
on the Home Rule Movement, by Sir Robert 
Anderson, a volume which is not in the line 
of The Atheneum, and does not deal with 
those points of recent Irish history which 
we have been compelled to treat on account 
of discrepancies between biographical works 
reviewed by us. The origin of Home Rule 
Bills, discussed by us on the varying state- 
ments of Mr. Churchill in his life of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. O’Brien in his 
life of Parnell, Mr. Morley in his life 
of Gladstone, and other books, does not 
arise in connexion with Sir Robert Ander- 
son’s pages. He deals with Secret Service 
work, with the conflict between The Times 
and Parnell, and the circumstances which 
were then revealed or, as it was thought, 
disproved. Sir Robert Anderson takes a 
different view of the facts from Mr. Morley, 
but admits that there is conflict not reducible 
to the test of proof. 


THE clever, but rather spitefully chosen 
quotation which faces the title of Joseph 
Chamberlain : an Honest Biography, made 
us expect a book altogether different from 
what we find. Mr. Alexander Mackintosh 
displays patient research andsound judgment: 
he gives us a volume which we can praise, 
though it is too strictly political, in the 
personal and party sense, to be reviewed at 
length in our pages. The passages which 
concern historical events, such as the Kil- 
mainham treaty and the origin of Home 
Rule, yield no new facts, but are carefully 
handled, without apparent prejudice. The 
later episodes—the Boer war, the Tariff 
controversy, and the attacks on Mr. Chamber- 
lain for inconsistency—are, we incline to 
say, written from the point of view of an 
opponent ; but Mr. Chamberlain’s alleged 
complicity in the Jameson raid is_ re- 
jected, and the impression of a scrupulous 
wish to be fair is maintained. The official 
party biographies of living statesmen are 
seldom satisfactory, and it is doubtful 
whether Mr. Chamberlain may not prefer 
Mr. Alexander Mackintosh to some of them. 
Mr. Louis Creswicke is, perhaps, better than 
Mr. Mackintosh for the earliest years: 
neither of them gives a full account of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action, 1869-71, as chairman 
of the Education League. One matter of 
history alluded to by Mr. Mackintosh de- 
serves a word of comment. Following the 
usual belief, he writes of ‘“‘ the Fashoda 
affair, which brought France and this country 
to the brink of war....The French Govern- 
ment hesitated.”” This is nct so. There 
was not the faintest risk of war, as the French 
Government had not the remotest intention 
of fighting for a position on the Nile. The 
“hesitation”? was for public opinion. The 
overtures of Germany were declined by 
France, and although she incurred large 
expenditure, and packed Tunis and Algeria 
with troops, it was by way of defensive 
action against apprehended attack |: us. 
For that apprehension there was, at that 
time, no warrant, though we should hesitate 
to say the same with regard to the later 
stages of the then more dangerous question 
of Newfoundland. Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton publish Mr. Mackintosh’s book. 


The Jottings of an Old Solicitor (John 
Murray) comprise recollections of obsolete 
oractice and suggestions as to legal reform, 
illustrated by many anecdctes which have 
been stored in Sir John Hollams’s retentive 
memory. The book is inevitably addressed 
Jess to the general public than to those pro- 
fessionally engaged in the courts of law. 
Sir John has also been constrained to omit 
reference to many interesting cases which 








could not be recalled without distressing the 
living, and to suppress many dramatic affairs 
which were stifled early. Despite these 
honourable limitations, his book is full of 
interest. He fully deserves the attention 
even of the ordinary and non-litigious lay- 
man when he argues against the present 
freedom of appeal as tending to reduce 
litigation to a gamble ; and he writes much 
to the point on the reform of the circuit 
system and the law of contract. But the 
general reader will be attracted, it is to be 
feared, less by Sir John Hollams as a would-be 
rectifier of professiona] abuses and incon- 
sistencies than by Sir John Hollams, the 
excellent story-teller. The extent to which 
the law was formerly governed by techni- 
calities is well brought out by a barrister’s 
audacious retort when told by Sir John 
Jervis, the Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, that his argument was op- 
posed to the honesty and justice of the case. 
‘I know it, my lord,” said the unabashed 
counsel; ‘‘I prefer arguing against the 
honesty and justice of a case.’’ Before the 
law of liability was altered, one of Sir John’s 
clients bought one share of five pounds, 
because he thought the project would be to 
the advantage of his tenants, and ultimately 
had to pay about 80,0001. Sir John came 
to town in 1840, and in his vivacious pages 
he passes under discriminating, yet charit- 
able review the legal luminaries of that day 
and later. He pays due compliment to 
Lord Campbell’s inexhaustible energies, but 
regards him as having been fond of taking 
the popular side. We get a most refreshing 
glimpse of Wetherell, arrayed in a night- 
shirt “which had doubtless been white ”’ ; 
and it is interesting to find the display of 
shirt due to neglect of braces, the historic 
“lucid interval,’ confirmed on Sir John’s 
unimpeachable authority. Here is an amus- 
ing story about Wilde, afterwards Lord 
Truro. “ That is the plaintiff’s case,” said 
the opposing counsel. ‘“‘ That’s the plaintiff's 
case,” thrice cried Wilde with emphasis. 
Then up got the foreman of the jury.: ‘‘ My 
lord, we think there is no case.” Sir John 
does full justice to the sterling abilities of 
Lord Bramwell; to the prodigious memory 
of Sir George Honyman—a memory compar- 
able, apparently, to that of Macaulay or 
Porson—and to the virtues and foibles of 
many a well-known name. He is sparing 
of Jesseliana, but it may be that he thinks 
they have been overdone. A word of com- 
mendation is due in conclusion to the 
modesty with which Sir John Hollams refers 
to his own professional success, and to 
the kindly advice administered by him to 
aspirants in the junior branch of the law. 

L’Eglise Catholique, sa Constitution, son 
Administration, by André Mater (Paris, 
Armand Colin), is a book both interesting 
and useful at the present religious crisis in 
France. It is not in any sense a polemical 
work, but a manual of information on the 
organization of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The author, however, makes it clear that, 
while on matters of historical fact he relies 
upon the testimony of historians represent- 
ing all schools of thought, on matters of 
doctrine he gives the official opinion of the 
Church. To aid serious students in their 
researches, he adds to each section a very 
elaborate bibliography, which seems to be 
the result of great industry, and which 
includes the works of not a few Anglican 
authorities on ecclesiastical history. 

The book has been produced in connexion 
with the separation of Church and State in 
France, and the author gives an interesting 
reason for the need of such a work at this 
time. He points out that until this year 
the Roman Catholics of the world, apart 
from the 29 millions whom the Church 





claims in missionary fields, numbered 153 


millions in countries where the Roman 
Church was recognized and paid by the 
State, and only 58 millions in countries 
where there was no form of establishment 
affecting it, of whom over 40 millions were 
in North and South America. Since the 
passing of the French Separation Law the 
Holy See can no longer regard as exceptional 
the situation of the Church in lands where 
it is not recognized or supported by the 
State, for by the addition to that category 
of France, which contains 38 millions counted 
as nominal Catholics, the State-aided Roman 
Church is now only 115 millions strong, while 
there are 95 millions of Catholics living under 
the opposite régime. The figures need 
verification and are not complete, and in 
any case are, of course, only approximate. 
But whatever their absolute value, they 
prove that relatively, by the recent legisla- 
tion in France, the unestablished Catholic 
Church is now almost as numerous as the 
established, in Europe as well as in the 
Western Hemisphere. The consequence of 
this great change is that nearly half the 
Roman Catholics throughout the world are 
now subject, in all matters of ecclesiastical 
administration, solely to the canon and 
customary laws of the Church, uninterfered 
with by any concordatory prerogatives of 
the civil power. 

The opportuneness of this work is there- 
fore manifest, and in its 450 pages it covers 
a large number of subjects, many of them 
of a highly technical character, which could 
not be appropriately reviewed in these 
columns, even if space permitted it. The 
book begins with an exposition of the 
sources and nature of Canon Law, to which 
is added a chapter on Customary Law, with 
especial reference to its features in the 
Gallican Church. The authority of the 
Church and the rights of the laity are then 
treated, after which the ecclesiastical law of 
association is dealt with, and the difference 
explained between “religious orders’ and 
*‘ congregations,” the two being frequently 
confused by French writers. The central 
organization of the Holy See is described, 
and this is followed by a detailed exposition 
of diocesan and parochial organization. 
Chapters are also included on ecclesiastical 
property, and other sources of revenue, on 
the various kinds of missions, and on eccle- 
siastical tribunals and their attributes. 

If it were within our province to criticize 
a work of this kind, we might take exception 
to certain positions held by the author, as, 
for example, in the much-discussed question 
as to whether the Organic Articles of 1802 
were or were not repudiated by the Holy 
See. We have also noticed certain omissions, 
some of which are important. In a work 
published in France, primarily for the use 
of Frenchmen, there ought to have been an 
account of the mensa episcopalis and mensa 
curialis, the endowments in real estate 
which belong to episcopal sees and to parishes 
respectively ; but we can find no reference 
to either. Moreover, certain subjects of 
great interest, historical or actual, are treated 
too briefly and superficially. The history 
of the Inquisition is thus incompletely dealt 
with, as also the highly important question 
of annullation of marriage, which since the 
legalization of divorce in France has been 
much sought after by French Catholics. 
But faults of disproportion are inevitable 
in a small work which attempts to deal with 
a vast range of subjects, and in spite of its 
defects the volume can be recommended as 
a useful and learned book of reference. 

WE have received a second edition of A 
propos de la Séparation des Eglises et de 


UEtat, par Paul Sabatier (Paris, Librairie 
Fischbacher), the English rendering of which 
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was noticed by us three weeks ago. There 
is a new Preiace of over seventy pages, 
replying to criticisms. 

Essays in the Making. By Eustace Miles. 
(Rivingtons.)—At the end of this collection 
of hints on the production of newspaper 
articles we are cautioned against morbid 
self-introspection and being fussy as to 
health ; but no directions are given as to 
the preservation of a healthy tone of mind. 
An average person who followed Mr. Miles’s 
suggestions on diet, relaxation and tension 
of muscles, breathing, mental gymnastics, 
&e., would probably become a valetudi- 
narian egoist. If he had any moments to 
spare from the contemplation of his physical 
economy, he might acquire a certain amount 
of facility in giving fairly clear expression 
to current ideas in correct English. We are 
told, ‘‘Sometimes obscurity is the best 
means of emphasis”; but the context 
shows that this is Milesian for ‘‘ Sometimes 
distinction of style is, in spite of occasional 
obscurity, ® means of impressiveness.”’ 
Cooking heads the list of ‘‘ the right hobbies ”’ 
for making “ more real your stock of ideas.” 
There are useful remarks on the art of reading, 
but the importance of making sure that the 
exact meaning of every word and phrase is 
understood has escaped notice. Buildings 
are said to be as ‘‘ much a part of English 
‘ geography’ as are her rivers, trees, hills, 
and lakes.” Railways, harbours, and coal 
areas should be noticed under ‘ Geography ’ 
before buildings, which are omitted in another 
list wherein railways and coal areas are 
included. The impression made upon us by 
this treatise is that it has been hurriedly put 
together by selection from a mass of lists 
and notes such as are recommended, with 
other systematic aids for collecting, connect- 
ing, retaining, arranging, and expres ing 
ideas, to those who wish to practise the sad 
mechanic exercise of writing essays. 


Tom Burke of “ Ours,” with forty-four 
illustrations by Phiz, and Lord Kilgobbin, 
with eighteen illustrations by Luke Fildes, 
complete Messrs. Macmillan’s uniform edi- 
tion of Lever’s novels, which ought to give 
pleasure to a host of readers. Incidentally, 
while Lever amuses you, he teaches you some 
military history. 


Tue same firm send us Elizabeth and her 
German Garden, with clever illustrations by 
Simon Harmon Vedder, who has found some 
vivid harmonies of colour. But every one 
must be a little tired of the red hair which 
figures so prominently here, adorning the 
lady’s-maid as well as the mistress. 


THE second volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
excellent ‘‘ Pocket Tennyson” includes In 
Memoriam, Maud, and other Poems, most of 
which have long since passed into the treasure- 
house of English literature. Many of the 
shorter poems, however, deserve more atten- 
tion than they have received, and in some 
cases have won the privilege of the classic, 
which is misquotation. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Bigg (C.), Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History, 
7/6 net. 
Bremner (R. L.), The Modern Pilgrimage from Theology to 
Religion, Popular Edition, 2/6 net. 
Carey (V.), Parsons and Pagans, 3/6 net. 
Cross (J. A.), The Faith of the Bible, 2/6 net. 
Edghill (E. A.), An Enquiry into the Evidential Value of 
Prophecy, 7/6 
Fisher (G. P.), The Reformation, Revised Edition, 10/6 net. 
Hare (W. L.), Buddhist Religion, 6d. net. 
Horne (C. 8.), The Relationships of Life, 1/6 net. 
Horton (R. F.), Inspiration and the Bible, Eighth Edition, 
t. 


1/ net. 

James (J. D.), The Genuineness and Authorship of the 
Pastoral Epistles, 3/6 net. 

Scholfield (J. F.), Divine Authority, 2/6 net. 

Townsend (W. J.), The Story of Methodist Union, 3/6 





Law. 


Burton (P. M.) and Scott (G. H. G.), The Law relating to 
_,, the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 3/6 net. 
Williams (J.), Dante as a Jurist, 3/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Amateur Photographer Little Books: To Make Bad Nega- 
tives into Good, 4d. net. 
Amsden (D.), Impressions of Ukiyo-ye, 6/ net. 
Lang (A.), Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart, 8/6 net. 
Pope (A.), The Old Stone Crosses of Dorset, 15/ net. 
Rawlinson (W. G.), Turner’s Liber Studiorum, Second 
Edition, 20/ net. 
Rembrandt, Part VI., 2/6 net. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1906, 3/ net ; Part III., 7d. net. 
Royal Collection of Paintings at Buckingham Palace and 
_, Windsor Castle: Vol. II. Windsor Castle, 2 vols. 420/ 
Vinycomb (J.), Fictitious and Symbolic Creatures in Art, 

10/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Ainslie (D.), John of Damascus, Fourth Edition, 3/6 net. 
a of French Poetry, compiled by F. Lawton, 1/6 


Heath (T. E.), Tales in Prose and Verse, and Dramas, 6/ 
Housman (L.), Mendicant Rhymes. 

Marriage Symphony, 5/ net. 

Reed (E.), Coincidences : Bacon and Shakespeare, 7/6 net. 


Philosophy. 
Hooper (C. E.), The Anatomy of Knowledge, 3/6 net. 
~~ (J. M.), A Short History of Freethought, 2 vols., 
21/ net. 
Russell (J. E.), An Elementary Logic, 3/ net. 


Political Economy. 

Hare (H. E.), Tariff without Tears, 6d. net. 

Ryan (J. A.), A Living Wage: its Ethical and Economic 
Aspects, 4/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Acts of the Privy Council of England, New Series: 
Vol. XXXL, A.D. 1600-1, edited by J. R. Dasent, 10/ 
Admission _— of St. Paul’s School from 1876 to 1905, 

edited by Rev. R. B. Gardiner, 21/ 

Annual Register, 1905, 18/ 

Ball (W. W. R.), Trinity College, Cambridge, 1/6 net. 

— (C.), The True Story of Robert Browne, 1550 ?-1633, 
2/6 net. 

Dyce (C. M.), Personal Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ 
Residence in the Model Settlement, Shanghai, 6/ 

Egerton (H. E.), The Claims of the Study of Colonial History 
upon the Attention of the University of Oxford, 1/ net. 

Larned (J. N.), History for Ready Reference and Topical 
Reading, 6 vols., Revised and Enlarged Edition, 126/ 

Mackintosh (A.), Joseph Chamberlain: an Honest Bio- 
graphy, 10/6 net. 

Prescott’s Works, Vols, I.-X VI., Montezuma Edition, set of 
22 vols., 275/ net. 

Statesman’s Year-Book, 1906, edited by J. S. Keltie, 
assisted by I. P. A. Renwick, 10/6 net. 

Thorpe (T. E.), Joseph Priestley. 

Whish (C. W.), Reflections on some Leading Facts and 
Ideas of History, 5/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 

Adams (I.), Persia by a Persian, 7/6 

Baker (J.), The Harrogate Tourist Centre, 2/ net. 

Brabant (F. G.), Oxfordshire, illustrated by E. H. New, 
2/6 net. 

Davies (A. E.) and Gower (E. E.), Tramway Trips and 
Rambles, 1/ net. 

Field-Path Rambles, by Walker Miles : East Surrey Series, 
6/ net; Canterbury and Kent Coast Series, 4/ net; 
Eastbourne Series, 2/ net ; Series 28, Reigate, Kings- 
wood, Horsley, Cookham, &c., 1/ net. 

Jarrold’s Illustrated Handbook to Felixstowe and Neigh- 
bourhood, by L. Lingwood, 6d. 

Purchas’s Voyages, Vols. XI. and XII., 12/6 net per vol. 

Sports and Pastimes, 
Golfing Annual, 1905, Edited by D. S. Duncan, 6/ 
Gwynn (S.), Fishing Holidays, 3/6 
Philology. 

Batchelor (Rev. J.), Ainu-English-Japanese Dictionary, 
Second Edition, 21/ net. 

FitzGerald (J. D.), Versification of the Cuaderna Via as 
found in Berceo’s Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos. 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vols. VII. and VIII.: Atharva- 

Veda Samhita, translated by W. D. Whitney, edited by 
Cc. R. Lanman, 21/ net. 
Holroyd (W. R. M.), Hindustani for Every Day, 8/ net. 
School-Books. 

Borchardt (W. G.), Junior Arithmetic, with Answers, 2/ 

Keen (T.), Fables de La Fontaine, 1/6 net. 

Perrault, Contes du Temps passé, Vol. IL, edited by 
G. Heyer and H. Cammartin, 4d. net. 

Révolution francaise, edited by D. L. Savory, 6d. net. 

Rippmann’s Picture Vocabulary : German, First Series, 1/ 
net. 

Skerry (G. E.), Civil Service Geography, 2/6 net. 

Wordsworth’s Simpler Poems, edited by E. Hutton, 3d. 

Science. 

Bardswell (N. D.), The Consumptive Working Man, 10/6 net. 

Chamberlin (T. C.) and Salisbury (R. D.), Geology: Earth 
History, Vols. II. and III., 21/ net each. 

Edinburgh Stereoscopic Atlas of Anatomy, edited by D. 
Waterston, Section V., 25/ net. 

Garnett (W. H. S.), Turbines, 8/6 net. 

Haeckel (E.), The Evolution of Man: Vol. L, Human 
Embryology or Ontogeny, 6d. net. 

Jefferies (R.), The Gamekeeper at Home, New Edition, 3/6 

Moulton (F. R.), An Introduction to Astronomy, 5/ net. 

Naval Pocket-Book, edited by G. S. Laird Clowes, 7/6 net. 

Park (J.), A Text-Book of Mining Geology, 6/ 

Paterson (H. J.), Gastric Surgery, 6/ net. 

Paton (D. M.), New Serum Therapy, 6/ net. 

Playne (H. C.), Some Common Birds of the Neighbourhood 
of Clifton, 6d. net. 

Rowles (W. F.), Every Man’s Book of Garden Difficulties, 


3/3 net. 
Stevens (T.)and Hobart (H. M.), Steam Turbine Engineering, 
21/ net, 





Wright (T. W.) and Hayford (J. F.), The Adjustment of 
Observations by the Method of Least Squares, Second 
Edition, 12/6 net. 

General Literature. 
a ~ (F.), Face to Face, and Dolorosa, Preface by Martin 
ume, 6/ 

Adcock (A. St. J.), London from the Top of a Bus, illustrated 
by H. Irving, 1/ net. 

Alcott (L. M.), Eight Cousins, New Edition, 6/ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal: Memoirs, Vol. I. Nos. 1 to 9. 

Austin (L. F.), Points of View, edited by Clarence Rook, 


5/ net. 
Baden-Powell (Major-General R. 8. S.), Aids to Scouting, 


1/ net. 

Biddulph (Mrs. W.), Cressida, 6/ 

Brown (V.), Mrs. Grundy’s Crucifix, 6/ 

Calthrop (D. C.), King Peter, 6/ 

Cay (N.), In Hot Pursuit, 6/ 

Clifford (H.), Heroes of Exile, 6/ 

Cotes (Mrs. Everard), Set in Authority, 6/ 

Crawfurd (O.), The Revelations of Inspector Morgan, 6/ 

Discrepant World (A), by the Author of ‘Through Spectacles 
of Feeling,’ 6/ 

Dumas : Companions of Jehu, 2 vols. ; The Whites and the 
Blues, 2 vols., 2/6 net each. 

Hardwicke (W. W.), Sunday Observance, 6d. 

Harte (Mrs. E. B.), The Price of Silence, 6/ 

Hawthorne (N.), Transformation (York Library), 2/ net. 

Heywood (J.), A Dialogue of the Effectual Proverbs in the 
English Tongue concerning Marriage, edited by J. S. 
Farmer, 5/ net. 

Hobson (F. E.), Shifting Scenes, 2/6 net. 

Horton (G.), A Fair Insurgent, 6/ 

Hutchinson (H. G.), Amelia and the Doctor, 6/ 

Hyatt (A. H.), The Pocket Dickens, Favourite Passages, 
9 


2/ net. 

Lady Betty across the Water, edited by C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, 6/ 

Levy (O.), The Revival of Aristocracy, translated by L. A. 
Magnus, 3/6 net. 

Lives in a Lowland Parish, 1/ 

Lonsdale (H. M.), The Dread Ardrana, 6/ 

Marsh (F.), A Romance of Old Folkestone, 6/ 

Mellish (K.), Cookery and Domestic Management, 32/ net. 

Miniature Reference Library: 5,000 Words frequently 
Mis-spelt, 1/ net. 

Morgan-de-Groot (J.), The Bar Sinister, 6/ 

Murray (G. P.), The Fountain of Youth, 6/ net. i 

Rouse (W. H. D.), Words of the Ancient Wise from Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius, 3/6 net. 

Ruthven (E. C.), The Uphill Road, 6/ 

Sudermann (H.), The Undying Past, translated by B. 
Marshal, 6/ 

Thorne (G.), Made in His Image, 6/ 

Tozer (S.), Shipping Guide, 1906, 5/ 

Tynan (K.), The Adventures of Alicia, 6/ 

Ward (Mrs. Humphry), Fenwick’s Career, Edition de Luxe, 
2 vols. 21/ net. 

World’s Classics: Borrow’s Romany Rye; Gibbon’s The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vols. VI. and 
VIL., 1/ net each. 


FOREIGN. 
Music. 
Cornelius (P.), Der Barbier von Bagdad, Text, 20pf. 
eee ee : Peter Cornelius, von Dr. E. Istel, 
20pf. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Vénerie (La), 1852-70, Texte et Dessins par E. Jadin, 300fr. 
History and Biography. 
Barre (A.), La Tragédie serbe, 3fr. 50 
Beaucaron (R. de), Souvenirs d’anciennes Familles 
champenoises et bourguignonnes, 1175-1906, 7fr. 50 
Bothe (Dr. F.), Beitrige zur Wirtschafts- und Sozial- 
geschichte der Reichsstadt Frankfurt, 4m. 60 
Duault (J. L.), Napoléon en Italie, 10fr. 
Peisker (J.), Die iilteren Beziehungen der Slawen zu 
Turko-tataren und Germanen. 
Périni (Général H. de), Batailles frangaises: Vol. V. 1672- 
1715, 3fr. 50. 
Ravelsberg (F. 8. von), Metternich und seine Zeit, Vol. I. 
General Literature. 
Davignon (H.), Le Courage d’aimer, 3fr. 50 
Floran (M.), Criminel ? 3fr. 50 
Maindron (M.), L’ Arbre de Science, 3fr. 50 " 
Sabatier (P.), A propos de la Séparation des Eglises et 
de l’Etat, Second Edition, 3fr. 
Vaudére (J. de la), Lotusai, 3fr. 50 


*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List wnless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








HENRY GOUGH. 


Mr. Henry Govucn, well known to a past 
generation as the compiler of the valuable 
and exhaustive Index to the publications 
of the Parker Society, died at Redhill on 
the 15th inst., at the age of eighty-four. 
In his earlier years he wes called to the Bar 
as a member of the Middle Temple, but 
retired after a short time from legal practice 
as a conveyancer, and devoted himself to 
heraldic and antiquarian studies. He was 
the original author of the ‘Glossary of 
Heraldry,’ published anonymously in 1847, 
and in vol. iii. of the ‘ Records of Bucking- 
hamshire’ and in The Scottish Historical 
Review articles on kindred subjects are to be 
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found. To the Transactions of the Buck- 
inghamshire Society he also contributed a 
list of books relating to the county, which 
was subsequently issued in a separate form. 
His own MS. and printed collections for 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Middle- 
sex, are very extensive. To the publications 
of the Camden Society in its first series he 
made a minute and voluminous index, the 
greater part of which remains in MS. in the 
possession of the Society. 

Versed in theological subjects and a 
devout student of Holy Scripture, he pub- 
lished in 1855 ‘ The Quotations in the N.T. 
from the O.T. collated with the Hebrew and 
Greek Texts,’ a volume which met with 
much approval and is now scarce. For the 
late Lord Ashburnham he edited in 1868 
‘Librorum Levitici et Numerorum Versio 
Antiqua Itala,’ from a MS. in the Earl’s 
library, and as an expert palxologist de- 
scribed many MSS. in the catalogue of his 
collection. For the late Marquis of Bute he 
edited in 1888 ‘Documents relating to the 
Campaign of K. Edward I. in Scotland in 
1298,’ and in 1900 the ‘Itinerary of Ed- 
ward I. throughout his Reign,’ in two volumes ; 
while at the time of being laid aside by infir- 
mity he had almost completed printing the 
register of a guild at Luton, in sumptuous 
form, from a MS. in the possession of the 
Marquis, and was engaged upon collections 
relating to the Templars in Scotland. He 
was consulted with regard to the heraldic 
decorations in Cardiff Castle, and selected 
and arranged the shields in the great hall. 
“Gq. E. C.,” in vol. i. of ‘The Complete 
Peerage,’ 1887, p. 112, quotes him as “ one 
of the most accurate genealogists of the 
present century.” 








SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


MaJsor ButTreRworta (Atheneum, May 19, 
p- 609) is undoubtedly right in assigning to 
the year 1801 the mutilated letter (No. 3) 
to Manning printed in Mr. Dobell’s interest- 
ing communication (Atheneum, May 5th, 
p- 546). He is, however, mistaken in his 
interpretation of the phrase ‘‘ the Northern 
confederacy.”” Lamb asks Manning whether 
he troubles his head about politics—‘‘ about 
Peace,” for example, “or the Northern 
confederacy.” The reference here unques- 
tionably is to the Neutral League, or 
Armed Neutrality of the North, founded 
by the Baltic Powers in 1780, and revived 
in 1800 under the patronage of the Tsar 
Paul of Russia. The death of Psul (March 
28rd, 1801) and the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen (April 2nd) put an end to this 
“* Northern confederacy.” 

By September, 1801, the question of 
** Peace’? between France and England had 
become a topic of universal and excited 
discussion. On September 2nd a conven- 
tion was signed between the French and 
English generals in Egypt. On October 9th, 
1801, Lamb writes to Rickman: “ Peace is 
all the cry here—fireworks, lights, &c., 
abound. White stationed himself at Temple 
Bar among the boys, and threw squibs ; 
burned one man’s cravat.”? The fireworks, 
&c., were expressions of London’s rejoicing 
over the signing of the preliminaties of peece. 

The mutilated letter aforesaid appears to 
have been written during Lamb’s holiday 
sojourn at Margate (September 7th ?-23rd). 
“You certainly imagined that London had 
been in your road; and misled me,” writes 
Lamb to Manning: this is explained by the 
opening sentence of the letter to Manning 
dated August 31st, 1801: ‘“‘I heard that 
you were going to China....but I did not 








know that London lay in ycur way to Pekin.” 
Again, in this torn letter Lamb says: ‘‘ You 
dropt a word....as if you would join me 
in some work, such as a review or series of 
papers, essays, or anything. Were you 
serious....or was it, as G. Dyer says, en 
passant?” This is illustrated by a sentence 
in theletter to Rickman dated November 24th 
1801: “‘ He [George Dyer] talks of marrying, 
but this en passant (as he says) and entre 
nous,” &c. Lastly, Lamb writes: ‘I feel 
as if I were going to leave off business ”— 
& frame of mind not unusual with him during 
his holidays and for a little while after. On 
the whole, then, we may with tolerable 
certainty place this fragmentary letter to 
Manning after Letter 88 (August 31st, 1801) 
in Mr. Lucas’s edition, as belonging to the 
vacation-month (September) of 1801. 
T. HutcuHinson. 








THE BIRTH-YEAR OF 
HENRY V. 


4, Lawn Road, N.W. 

HITHERTO great uncertainty has prevailed 
as to the exact year in which Henry V. was 
horn, and various guesses have been made, 
such as 1284, 1386, 1387, 1388, and even 1390. 
The year most usually accepted has been 
1387, which has been adopted in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ (xxvi. 43), 
and placed on tho king's statue in Agincourt 
Square at Monmouth. But I have long been 
convinced that the true date is 1386, and 
now at length the proof has come. An 
extract from Vitellius A. xvi. just published 
by Mr. Kingsford (‘ Chronicles of London,’ 
p. 267) states directly that the king was born 
in 10 Richard II., which year began on 
Juno 22nd, 1386, and ended on June 2lst, 
1387; and as we know that Henry was 
born in August, it follows with certainty that 
his birthday fell in August, 1386-—a date 
quite consistent with the statement given hy 
William of Worcoster, p. 442, though un- 
fortunately Mr. Kingsford, in his Intrcduc- 
tion (p. xlvi), has drawn the inference that 
the king was born in 1387. 

J. HamI,ton WYLIE. 








‘A HISTORY OF MODERN LIBERTY.’ 


From the University of St. Andrews Prof. 
James Mackinnon has sent us a long letter 
on the review of the above book on May Sth. 
We give the points of it that seem essential. 
Throughout it is suggested that our judgment 
was warped by admiration of Acton’s views 
and ideas on the subject. The reviewer 


‘quarrels with the plan of the work, or rather 
with the absence of a plan. Would he kindly re- 
read the preface? ‘My object in the following 
volumes is to trace the development of liberty as 
exemplified in modern history.’ In carrying out 
this plan, I have elaborated the factors that made 
for liberty throughout the Middle Ages and the 
period of the Reformation in Western and Central 
Europe. I cannot help it if your critic is either 
so obtuse that he cannot, or so malicious that he 
will not, see the realization of this plan. If he 
cannot find ‘ continuity of subject or idea’ in this 
patient attempt to set forth in chapter by chapter 
the forces that made for political, social, intel- 
lectual, and religious liberty, throughout the 
periods named, he must simply continue to nurture 
his disappointment, and keep clear of the remain- 
ing volumes of this work.” 

Prof. Mackinnon then comments on the 
very wide scope of Acton’s scheme, and adds: 

“‘T really cannot undertake to kill myself out- 
right by writing a whole library to please the 
retiewer, or mar my work by compiling an en- 





cyclopedia of the sciences. Nay, as if this were 
not enough, I have, in addition, been ‘strangely 
silent on the various forms of heresy in the early 
Middle Ages.’ Would he kindly particularize, 
and say what on earth these heresies had to do 
with modern liberty? Was, for instance, Ger- 
many reformed in the sixteenth century because 
the Manicheans held that they had a right to 
indulge in the lusts of the flesh in the early Middle 
Ages? Again, he is grieved because ‘the dis- 
cussions of the Council of Trent pass without 
notice.’ Would he inform me where he has dis- 
covered that the Council of Trent was a factor in 
the development of modern liberty? On the other 
hand, some things are included which he says are 
omitted. ‘As the organization of society in the 
sixteenth century is not discussed as a whole, the 
reader may be at a loss to understand the absence 
of allusion to ‘‘serfishness ” in the second volume.’ 
Has he read the accounts of the peasant risings in 
Germany and England given in chaps. iv. and xii. 
of that volume ?” 


On these passages it would be idle to 
comment. The Professor’s idea of the 
history of liberty is clearly too different from 
our own to allow of a common basis of dis- 
cussion. We notice that he does not rebut 
our attack on his historical competence. 

He goes on to complain that he is unfairly 
treated because he does not belong to 
such and such a university or club—a 
suggestion, we think, unworthy of him and 
ourselves—and finally says that our ‘‘ flowers 
of speech,” detached from their context, 
are as choice as his own. That falls under 
the heading “‘ De Gustibus,” and is outside 
dispute. 








Literary Gossip. 


In The Cornhill Magazine for June Sir 
A. Conan Doyle tells how he came to write 
his pamphlet ‘The War in South Africa : 
its Cause and Conduct,’ which was trans- 
lated into twenty different languages ; how 
it was received, and how the surplus pro- 
ceeds were used. Mr. David Hannay deals 
with the history of ‘The King’s Spanish 
Regiment ’—the ‘Zamora ”’—of which 
King Edward VII. is colonel; while a 
paper by Mr. E. S. P. Haynes is concerned 
with some unpublished letters of Lady 
Hamilton and “ Horatia.” Mr. Frederick 
Boyle writes on ‘ Ancient Gardening,’ and 
F. 8. contributes a tale in verse entitled 
‘A Medieval Romance.’ The number 
concludes with an article on ‘ The Birds 
of London, Past and Present,’ written by 
Mr. F. H. Carruthers Gould, and illustrated 
with drawings by F. C. G. 


Lorp Moncretrr will contribute to 
Blackwood for June an article on ‘ The 
Verdict Not Proven.’ The number will 
also contain a paper on ‘ The Persian Gulf ’ 
by the author of ‘ A Journey to Sanaa.’ 
‘In the Heart of the Coolins’ describes 
a climber’s paradise in the island of Skye, 
and ‘ The Purification of San Francisco,’ 
Chinatown, and other prominent local 
features which have been swept away by 
the earthquake. There are also included 
a humorous poem by C. N. B., entitled 


‘The Christian Scientist’; ‘ Broken 
Reeds: England and Athens,’ by Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel; and articles on ‘The 


Volunteer Problem ’ and Fontenoy. 


A memorr of Augustus Austen Leigh, 
the late Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, edited by his brother, Mr. William 
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Austen Leigh, Fellow of King’s, will be 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
next Tuesday, with two portraits, under 
the title ‘ Augustus Austen Leigh, Provost 
of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record 
of College Reform.’ While the memoir is 
primarily intended for his relations and 
friends, and for the members of the college 
with which his life was identified, others 
will be interested in reading an account of 
the work effected by the late Provost. 


Mr. WERNER LavrizE is _ publishing 
‘Names and Phrases: their Origins and 
Meanings,’ by Mr. Trench H. Johnson, 
which is described as the outcome of a 
lifetime of omnivorous reading. The in- 
a displayed in the volume is remark- 
able. 


Mr. JoHN LANE announces the imme- 
diate publication of an English translation 
of Sienkiewicz’s new novel ‘ The Field of 
Glory.’ Sienkiewicz is best known to 
English and American readers as the 
author of ‘ Quo Vadis ?’ 


Many scholars will be glad to learn that 
good progress has been made towards 
the completion of the catalogue of Hun- 
terian MSS. at Glasgow University, a 
considerable part of the catalogue being 
already in type. It includes all the lite- 
rary, antiquarian, and historic treasures 
in MS. form, chiefly relating to medieval 
times, collected by Dr. William Hunter, 
the celebrated physician and anatomist. 


Mr. A. B. Topp, editor and proprietor 
of the Cumnock Express, is probably the 
oldest working journalist in the country, 
being eighty-three years of age. His 
father was only nine years younger than 
Burns, with whom he was intimate, and 
Mr. Todd has many reminiscences of the 
poet derived from this source. These, 
with other interesting matter relating to 
the past of literary and journalistic Scot- 
land, will appear in ‘ The Poetical Works 
and Autobiography of A. B. Todd,’ to be 
published shortly by Messrs, Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. Mr. Todd is now in 
enjoyment of a Government annuity. 


A Literary THEATRE CLUB has been 
formed for the production of Oscar Wilde’s 
‘Salome’ at the King’s Hall, Covent 
Garden, on Sunday, June 10th, and 
Monday, June 18th. 


AN excessively rare item of Stevenson’s 
work is announced for sale this week at 
the Anderson Auction-Rooms in New 
York. It is a set — apparently one of 
only two known—of ‘The Bottle Imp’ 
as printed in a Samoan newspaper in 
1891. With this will be included two 
numbers of Black and White of the same 
year, containing the first publication of 
the story in England; and a copy of 
the same journal for February 6th, 1897, 
with an account of the acquisition of the 
Samoan issue. It is stated that ‘ The 
Bottle Imp ’ was the first serial story ever 
read by the Samoans in their own language. 

Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack intend to 
complete the issue of ‘The Century Bible,’ 
and the writers of the ten volumes re- 
quired are now announced. 





At a time when much ingenuity is being 
expended on the subject of possible in- 
vasions of this country, an authentic 
narrative of one of the very few attempts 
of the kind that have been even partially 
successful will be of special interest. The 
story of the French raid on Brighton in 
the reign of Henry VIII. will form the 
subject of a paper to be read before the 
Royal Historical Society next autumn by 
Dr. James Gairdner. It will be illustrated 
by an exact reproduction of a contem- 
porary coloured plan which represents the 
town and shipping in flames, and the 
royal standard of France planted on the 
Parade. 

‘Printers’ Pre, 1906,’ was published 
yesterday from the offices of The Sphere 
and The Tatler. Mr. W. Hugh Spottis- 
woode, whose energy has done so much for 
the scheme, has secured the usual galaxy 
of authors, and more illustrations than 
ever, so that a unique shillingsworth is to 
be had. 

Messrs. CONSTABLE will publish almost 
immediately an essay in historical romance 
of unusual interest, ‘A German Pompa- 
dour : being the Extraordinary History of 
Wilhelmine von Griavenitz, Landhof- 
meisterin of Wirtemberg,’ by Marie Hay. 
This German Pompadour is the famous 
mistress of Eberhard Ludwig, Grand Duke 
of Wiirttemberg. Her memory, after two 
hundred years, is still regarded by the 
descendants of her protector’s people as a 
thing too sinister for polite conversation. 
The author, a daughter of the late Lord 
Dupplin, is the wife of the late German 
Imperial Chargé d’Affaires at Stuttgart, 
and found in the archives there her 
materials. 

THE prospectus and regulations for 
exhibitors in connexion with the Country 
in Town Exhibition, which will be held 
in the Whitechapel Art Gallery from 
July 5th to 19th, are now ready, and may 
be had from the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, at Toynbee Hall, 
28, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 


Temple Bar for June contains a paper 
on Ruskin by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, 
having special reference to the commemo- 
ration at Venice, and opening with pas- 
sages translated from a letter written “ by 
one of the chief actors in the ceremony.” 
Mrs. Townshend contributes a record of 
‘The Education of a Viscount in the 
Seventeenth Century,’ compiled from the 
letters and papers of the Cork family. 
‘L’Aristocrate,, by Mr. D. K. Broster, 
treats of an episode in the first French 
Revolution ; and ‘ Paudeen in the Woods,’ 
by Mr. W. M. Letts, describes one of the 
most poetic of Irish superstitions. 

THe June number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine has an article on ‘ Russia in 
Revolution,’ by Mr. Lionel James, and a 
paper on ‘The Decline of the Ballet in 
England,’ by Mr. 8. L. Bensusan. ‘The 
Adulteration of Butter’ is treated by Mr. 
H. L. Puxley; Mr. Herman Scheffauer 
describes ‘A Victory over Vesuvius’ ; 
while Mr. Hugh Philpott writes on ‘ Our 
Beggars,’ and Mr. H. C. Macdowall on 
Corneille, 














‘Toe ZootoaicaL GARDENS,’ in the 
manner of Herodotus, is the subject just 
set at Oxford for the Gaisford Prize for 
Greek Prose. 

Tue literary interest of the French 
elections lies in the first appearance in 
the House of M. Théodore Reinach, and 
the return after an absence of his brother, 
M. Joseph Reinach, and of M. Barrés. 
We congratulate our esteemed contributor 
M. Joseph Reinach upon having regained 
the seat which he lost owing to the con- 
spicuous civic courage displayed by him 
in the famous case of which he is the 
historian. 


Amonc the many prizes—in money and 
medals—announced on Friday in last 
week at the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, the more important were 
those won by M. Jules Gay for ‘ L’Italie 
méridionale et Empire byzantin depuis 
l’Avénement de Basile 1“ jusqu’a la Prise 
de Bari par les Normands, 867-1071,’ of 
the value of 2,000 fr.; by MM. Samaran 
and G. Mollat for ‘ La Fiscalité pontificale 
en France au quatorziéme Siécle,’ 600 i.; 
and by M. P. Champion for ‘ Guillaume 
de Flavy, Capitaine de Compiégne,’ 400fr. 
These 3,000fr. formed the Prix Bordin. 


Two “stormy petrels” of French journal- 
ism have passed away during the last week. 
M. Cunéo d’Ornano, who was born in 
Rome in 1845, was on the staff of the 
Courrier de France in 1872, and contributed 
to a number of other journals, including 
La Presse, besides founding at Angouléme 
Le Suffrage Universel des Charentes, an 
uncompromising Bonapartist paper; M. 
Cunéo d’Ornano was elected deputy for 
the arrondissement of Cognac in March, 
1876, and maintained his seat up to the 
time of his death. M. Henri Brissac, who 
has just died at the age of eighty-five, was 
a prominent figure during the war and 
the Commune; he was arrested in May, 
1871, and condemned to penal servitude 
for life. After the amnesty he returned 
from New Caledonia, and was connected 
with various journals. He published his. 
‘ Souvenirs de Prison et de Bagne.’ 


In The Atheneum of July 14th, 1900, 
it was asked, ‘‘ Which is the genuine copy 
of L’ Ami du Peuple stained with the blood 
of Marat?” The question has once 
more become an “actuality” through 
the gift to the Bibliothéque Nationale, by 
the Baron de Vinck and his son, of their 
collection of prints and portraits of 
events and men from 1770 to the present 
day. The collection is in over 400 cartons, 
and includes a copy of No. 678 of L’Amt 
du Peuple, dated August 13th, 1792, and 
purporting to bear the above-mentioned 
stain. A note on the margin by Col. 
Maurin, written in 1837, states that he 
got the copy from Marat’s sister. 


We have to announce the death of a 
Danish author and art historian, Dr. Th. 
Bierfreund, on the 16th inst., at the age 
of fifty-one. Among his wcrks may be 
mentioned an essay on Shakspeare and 
his art, and books on Florence, Raphael, 
Rembrandt, &c., some of which are, we 
believe, to be published in England, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN announces a new 
edition of the works of Ibsen, edited, and 
chiefly translated, by Mr. William Archer. 
As Mr. Heinemann holds the copyright of 
all Ibsen’s later plays, this will be the 
only complete edition that has so far been 
issued. The first volume will be ready 
early in June, and the series will be com- 
pleted in monthly issues, making eleven 
volumes in all. 


At the monthly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution held on Thursday, the 17th 
inst., the sum of 114/. was voted to 
56 members and widows of members. 
Ten members were elected, and three 
applications for membership were received. 


WE note the publication of the follow- 
ing Parliamentary Paper : Special Report 
on School Training for the Home Duties 
of Women — Part 2, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
France (ls. 6d.). We allude to others 
under ‘Science Gossip.’ 








SCIENCE 


—_o— 


RESEARCH NOTES. 


It is but natural that earthquakes should 
just now receive a great deal of attention, 
and Mr. Milne’s Bakerian Lecture on the 
subject leaves nothing to be desired on the 
score of fullness. The great part played by 
Japan in the scientific observation of earth- 
quakes was duly noticed, and it was men- 
tioned that the Seismological Investigation 
Committee at Tokio has already published 
seventy quarto volumes of records. For 
the rest, the lecturer was of opinion that 
earthquakes of the first magnitude are gene- 
rally, if not always, accompanied by the 
displacement of large masses of material 
within the earth’s crust, and he suggests 
the probability that in such cases the crust 
of the earth is moved as a whole, or, to use 
his own simile, like a sheet of ice upon an 
ocean swell. He is of opinion that obser- 
vations supply data from which we can fix 
the depth of the earth’s crust, or, in other 
words, the point at which the materials of 
which it is constructed cease to exhibit the 
physical properties which they possess at its 
surface. This point he fixes at about thirty 
miles down, lower than which, he thinks, they 
merge into a “‘ homogeneous nucleus with a 
high rigidity,” though he does not attempt to 
decide the point raised by other observers 
as to whether a solid in such circumstances 
of pressure would not exhibit most of the 
mechanical properties of a liquid. On the 
whole, Mr. Milne’s conclusions agree fairly 
well with those of M. de Montessus de 
Ballore, whose book on ‘ Les Tremblements 
de Terre’ appeared, with a preface by M. 
Lapparent, not long before the San Francisco 
catastrophe. M. de Ballore thinks that 
the ocean floor, which he conceives as con- 
sisting of an extremely thick layer of small 
particles, arriving in the course of ages at 
something like a level, and of course made 
rigid by the enormous pressure of the super- 
incumbent mass of water, accounts for most 
of the phenomena. Both he and Mr. Milne 
are agreed that earthquakes are to be looked 
for along what he calls geosynclinal lines, 
which are permanent lines of dislocation 
and fracture of the earth’s crust, generally 
marked by chains of mountains whose 
sides descend abruptly into the sea, He 





gives maps showing the course of such lines, 
which run roughly along the northern coast 
of the Mediterranean, across Central Asia 
to Japan, and again down the western coasts 
of North and South America. 

In the same number of the Royal Society’s 
Proceedings in which Mr. Milne’s lecture 
appears is to be found a paper by Mr. 
Marconi describing the means whereby 
radiation can be, according to him, confined 
to one direction. In principle, he uses a 
wire or other conductor stretched hori- 
zontally at a short distance from the surface 
of the earth or water, and connected to one 
ball of a spark-gap, the other ball of which 
is connected with the earth. In_ these 
circumstances he claims that the radiations 
emitted attain their maximum in the vertical 
plane of the horizontal wire, and proceed 
chiefly from the end which is connected 
to the spark-gap. He gives many diagrams 
showing that, though radiation takes place, 
as was formerly supposed, all round the 
point of emission—to use the classical simile, 
like the ripples produced by throwing a stone 
into a pond—their minimum efficiency 1s, 
under the conditions named, at a distance 
of about 100° from the point of emission, 
the efficiency again increasing regularly 
until it reaches its second (but inferior) 
maximum at a point situate 180° from that 
first mentioned. Since the appearance of 
Mr. Marconi’s paper, it has been stated in 
our contemporary The Electrician that the 
principle here described is not new, having 
already been used in an American patent. 

Another attempt to transmit not merely 
telegraphic signals, but also mechanical 
power, to a considerable distance by means 
of the Hertzian waves has been made by 
Sefior Torres Quevedo, a civil engineer, by 
a system which he calls “ telekino.”” Accord- 
ing to the account given in the Revue Générale 
des Sciences, the apparatus he employs con- 
sists of a Branly “ coherer,’’ which, when 
struck by the wave, causes an electromagnet 
to oscillate. The vibrations thus caused 
effect an escapement which advances the 
distance of one tooth at each vibration. By 
this means he has succeeded in steering a 
crewless boat from a station on shore, and 
in increasing and lessening its speed at 
will. The experiments which have recently 
been carried out at Bilbao have been attended, 
it is said, with perfect success, and the in- 
ventor claims that the principle of his 
invention could be used with effect for the 
saving of life at sea, as well as for its original 
purpose of steering torpedoes. 

The latest contribution to the ever- 
increasing literature of the N rays has been 
made by M. Turpain in a contribution to the 
Journal de Physique. He says that he has 
been experimenting in the matter for more 
than a year, and that he finds, like many 
other observers, that while the light of the 
calcium-sulphide screen seems to increase 
and diminish with the presence and with- 
drawal of the supposed source of the rays, 
the coincidence vanishes directly means are 
adopted to ensure the withdrawal of the 
source taking place without the knowledge 
of the observer. Hence, he argues, this part 
of the proof seems to depend on “ auto-sug- 
gestion,’’ and must be discarded. He thinks 
the case is different with regard to the photo- 
graphy of the electric spark, and he suggests 
that joint experiments should be made with 
this by M. Blondlot and Prof. Rubens of 
Charlottenburg. The controversy has been 
further embittered by the refusal of M. Mas- 
cart to present M. Turpain’s communication 
to the Académie des Sciences, on the ground, 
apparently, that merely negative experi- 
ences of the kind prove nothing. The editor 
of the Revue Scientifique, which has now 
for some time taken up a hostile attitude 





to the Nancy experiments, adds fuel to the 
flames by broadly hinting that M. Blondlot’s 
assistant knows more about the real cause 
of the phenomena than he should. 

The possibility of photographing objects 
in their natural colours has been brought a 
little nearer, according to an article by M. 
Coustet in the journal last mentioned, by 
some experiments made by Dr. Neuhass at 
Gross Lichterfelde. M. Lippmann’s inter- 
ferential method, previously described in 
these ‘ Notes,’ gave the means of repro- 
ducing the natural colours of the object 
photographed, but in a fleeting form which 
could not be fixed. What was wanted, as 
M. Coustet quotes from Dr. Otto Wiener, 
was a dark absorbing substance, composed of 
a mixture of elementary substances, each of 
which would reflect a particular one and 
absorb all the rest of the coloured rays. 
Such a mixture, on the same authority, Dr. 
Neuhass has found in a combination of 
gelatine and distilled water with solutions 
of methylene blue, Bayer’s auramine, and 
Schnchardt’s erythrosine. This is spread 
upon a film of india-rubber upon opal glass, 
and allowed to dry. Shortly before use it 
is made sensitive by immersion for five 
minutes in a bath of hydrogen peroxide, 
and fixed with successive solutions of tannin 
and sodium acetate, tartar emetic, and lead 
acetate. The drawback to the operation is 
that it demands several days of exposure, 
during which the object is, of course, under- 
going changes of light and the like. M. 
Coustet points out a method, however, by 
which, he thinks, some of these incon- 
veniences can be remedied. 

M. Metchnikoff, who will shortly be 
lecturing in this country, has followed up 
his observations upon the whitening of 
human hair with advancing years by a com- 
munication to the Académie des Sciences 
upon the whitening of the fur and feathers 
of animals during winter. He has no 
difficulty in attributing this to the same 
cause as the other phenomenon, namely, 
the devouring of the pigment-cells by the 
bodies which he calls chromophages. The 
theory seems to have been sufficiently venti- 
lated in the daily press, and needs no 
further description here. 

The Société de Biologie appears of late 
to have been rather hard on certain popular 
superstitions with regard to the lower 
animals, of most of which its members 
suggest rational explanations. Thus it is 
often said that hydrophobia can be caused 
by the scratch as well as by the bite of a 
rabid animal. M. Remlinger points out 
that this is undoubtedly the case with 
animals which, like cats and dogs, are in 
the habit of licking their paws, and that the 
saliva may even be virulent and capable of 
imparting the disease before the other 
symptoms of rabies become evident. So, 
too, with the long-prevalent notion that 
spiders have very acute powers of hearing 
and are capable of appreciating music. 
M. Lecaillon declares that spiders have 
no means of hearing at all, and do 
not know one note from the other in 
the ordinary sense, but that they show 
agitation when certain notes are sounded, 
because these happen to give the same 
vibrations as the insects which form 
their prey. With this may perhaps be 
coupled the announcement of Mr. Shelford 
to a recent meeting of the Zoological Society 
that certain serpents from Borneo owe their 
supposed reputation of being able to fly to 
their power of so contracting their muscles 
as to present a concave surface to the air 
with their bellies. By the example of 
bamboo canes split longitudinally, he showed 
that this “‘ ventral gutter’? would enable 
them, when launched into the air from a 
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slight elevation, to reach the ground by an 
easy lateral motion, and thus to produce the 
appearance of flying. F. L. 








SOCIETIES. 

GroLocicaL. — May 9. — Mr. Aubrey Strahan, 
V.P., in the chair.— Mr. W. A. T. Davies and 
Mr. W. Johnson were elected Fellows.—The Chair- 
man read, on behalf of the Council, a letter of con- 
dolence addressed by the Foreign Secretary to the 
Swiss Geological Society on the loss of Prof. 
Eugéne Renevier, Foreign Member (see last week’s 
‘Science Gossip’). He also announced that the 
Council had resolved to award the proceeds of the 
Daniel-Pidgeon Fund for 1906 to Miss Helen Drew, 
of Newnham College, Cambridge, who proposes to 
examine the relationship of the Caradoc and 
Llandovery rocks in South Wales, between the 
Llandeilo and Fishguard districts.—The following 
communications were read: ‘The Eruption of 
Vesuvius in April, 1906,’ by Prof. Giuseppe de 
Lorenzo,—and ‘ The Ordovician Rocks of Western 
Caermarthenshire,’ by Mr. D. Cledlyn Evans. 


Britisu ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. —May 16. 
—Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.—Dr. 
Winstone exhibited a fine black-letter copy of a 
book of sermons or homilies (printed in 1587), in 
the original binding, but with the clasps missing.— 
The Rev. W.8. Lach-Szyrma read a paper entitled 
‘Relics of the Cornish Language.’ Nowhere, he 
thought, except in England, could we fix any 
death-place of a language, one of the reasons being 
that languages die hard. The only European lan- 
guage beside the Cornish that has died out in 
modern Europe is the Prussian ; and he questioned 
if we could fix the time or place of its expiration. 
Most of the lesser languages of Europe, which a 
century ago appeared unlikely to last much longer, 
are more vigorous now than in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Although Cornish as a spoken 
language is dead, we yet possess quite a little 
literature in it for academic and philological pur- 
poses, preserved (like a mummy in a glass case in 
a museum) in the MSS. of the Cornish dramas, 
some of which have been published; in other 
writings, some in print, some still in MS. ; in the 
names of places; in the names of families; in the 
tradition of the numerals; and in ‘ Jordans 
Creacon,’ the last Cornish drama of 1611. The 
Cornish MSS. as yet unprinted, preserved in the 
British Museum and elsewhere, are of more in- 
terest to archeologists than the published works 
in and on the old language. It is very desirable 
that these MSS. should te printed, with proper 
editing and translation, that they may be available 
to all Celtic scholars throughout Europe.—A very 
interesting discussion followed, in the course of 
which it was mentioned that there are still some 
fifty actual Cornish words used by the miners ; the 
numerals are also extant, and probably there are 
between 300 and 400 words still in use. Mr. 
Jenner considered that Cornish was not a dialect, 
but a distinct language, with more affinity to 
Breton than to Welsh. 


Royat Numismatic.—May 17.—Sir John Evans 
in the chair.—Mr. W. Gedney Beatty was elected 
a Fellow. Mr. F. A. Walters exhibited a groat 
struck in the name of Richard II., and having on 
the breast of the king a crescent. — Mr. Percy 
Webb showed a ‘large brass” of Faustina the 
Younger, with reverse type of Pudicitia; and a 
plaque executed by the French artist Dupuis. Mr. 
Ready exhibited a penny of Cnut struck at 
Bath, of the type Hawkins No. 207, and with the 
moneyer’s name A‘lfric.—The President showed a 
‘* large brass” of Agrippina the Elder, with reverse 
type a carpentum, in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. The President communicated some notes 
on two copper coins of Carausius belonging to 
Mr. Jethro A. Cossins. One coin, with the usual 
type of Pax on the reverse, weighs no fewer than 
133 grs. troy. The other coin has for reverse type 
a hncienstad male figure, standing near a trophy, at 
the foot of which are two seated figures. This 
type is unpublished.—Mr. Grueber read a paper on 
the coinage of Luceria, in Apulia. Hitherto two 
series of coins of contemporary issue have been 
attributed to that town: an autonomous series 





based on the Roman bronze standard, dating from 
circ. B.C. 314-230; the other also following the 
Roman standard, but of the same types as coins 
struck at the Roman mint, distinguished, how- 
ever, in bearing on each denomination the addi- 
tional letter 1, evidently a town-initial. The 
latter is of silver and bronze. As there seems to 
be no parallel of a city in Italy at that time 
issuing two contemporary series of coins of different 
types, but based on the same standard, it was 
suggested that those of the Roman pattern may be 
attributed to some other place, possibly Lanuvium 
in Latium. If, however, both series emanated 
from Luceria, it must be accepted as a fact that 
there were two mints there, one issuing money 
intended only for circulation in the city and neigh- 
bourhsod ; the other established for military pur- 
poses, and issuing coin which would be current in 
all districts into which the armies of Rome 
penetrated. 


Historica... — May 17.—The Rev. Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair.—The following were 
elected Fellows: F. J. W. Crowe, R. 8S. Lepper, 
W. A. Limbrick, A. L. Simon, F. J. Weaver, 
and Miss Mary Wells-Sandford. —A paper was 
read by the Rev. J. Willcock on ‘ Archbishop 
Sharp and the Restoration Policy in Scotland.’—Sir 
Henry Howorth and the President spoke; the latter 
deprecated the very severe view taken of Sharp 
by the writer of the paper.—The award of the 
examiners for the Pell ss a Medal was announced. 
The medallist is Miss R. R. Reid, the subject 
being ‘ The Rising of the Earls, 1569.’ 





Puysicat.—May 11.—Dr. C. Chree, V.P., in 
the chair.—A paper on ‘The Dead Points of a 
Galvanometer Needle for Transient Currents’ was 
read by Mr. A. Russell. —Prof. H. A. Wilson 
exhibited a Lippmann capillary dynamo and 
electromotor from the George III. Museum of 
King’s College.—Mr. W. Duddell exhibited some 
mechanical and electrical phenomena occurring in 
the telephonic transmission of speech. 


Faravay. — May 15.—Dr. F. M. Perkin, 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. H. D. Law read a 
paper entitled ‘ Behaviour of Platinized Electrodes.’ 
—Mr. Julius L. F. Vogel read a paper on ‘The 
Electrolysis of Fused Zinc Chloride in Cells Heated 
Externally.’ 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Surveyors’ Institution, 3.—Annual Meeting. 
_ Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Heraldry in relation to the Applied Arts,’ 
Lecture ILL, Mr. G. W. Eve. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Turs. Royal pnatabaeion, 5.—‘ Northern Winter Sports,’ Lecture I., 


alcK, 
of Arts, 8.—‘ Glass-Cutting,’ Mr. H. Powell. 
8.30. 












Tuvrs. Royal, 4.30. 
ae Royal Institution, 5.—‘ Man and the GlacialjPeriod,’ Lecture IL, 
Prof. W. J. Sollas. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30,—‘ Excavations on the Site of the 
Roman Town of Calleva Atrebatum at Silchester,’ Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. 
Fri.  Philological, 8.—‘ Notes on Old-English Words,’ Prof. A. 8. 


Napier. 2 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘L'Ebullition des Métaux,’ Prof. H. 
Moissan. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3,—‘The Origins of Poetry,’ Prof. W. 
Macneile Dixon. 








Science Gossip. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to a 
curious similarity between the recent type of 
weather and that recorded by Matthew Paris 
during the spring of the year 1255, which 
followed a mild, wet winter remarkable for 
thunderstorms. During April, he tells us, 
no rain fell. There was a prevalence of cold 
northerly winds, and the peculiar colour of 
the sky was noticeable. Vegetation was 
very backward, but from the end of May 
seasonable weather prevailed during the rest 
of the summer, followed by an abundant 
harvest. 


Tue following Parliamentary Papers have 
recently been issued: Reports on the Meet- 
ings of the International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea, in 1903, 1904, and 
1905, Vol. I. (2s. 2d.); and Final Report of 
the Departmental Committee on the Royal 





College of Science, &c., Vol. II., Minutes of 
Evidence, &c. (ls. 11d.). 

THE annual visitation of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, will be held next 
Wednesday, the 30th inst. 

Ir is very satisfactory to learn that Prof. 
Campbell states, in a letter to Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, that neither the buildings nor the 
instruments of the Lick Observatory sus- 
tained any material injury from the Cali- 
fornian earthquake. 

Two new small planets were photographic- 
ally discovered b¢ Mr. Metcalf at Taunton, 
Mass., on the 25th ult. The one announced 
in our ‘ Science Gossip’ on the 12th inst. as 
having been detected at Heidelberg on the 
2ist ult. turns out to be identical with 
Medusa, No. 149, which was discovered at 
Toulouse so long ago as September 2\st, 
1875; but it would seem to have become 
much fainter. It also appears that No. 534, 
which has received the name Peraga, had 
been registered on a photographic plate at 
Heidelberg on September 7th, 1896; but as 
only one determination of place was then 
obtained, it could not at that time be num- 
bered or named. The earlier observation 
will, however, help to secure an accurate 
calculation of its orbit. 








FINE ARTS 


—~ oe 


DRAWINGS AT 
MESSRS. PATERSON’S GALLERY. 


Tue drawings at this gallery should be 
taken as a supplement to those in the 
Black-and-White Room at the Royal Aca- 
demy, as supplying just that element of 
selection that is a little to seek at the latter 
show. 

Mr. Crawhall, whose work forms the larger 
portion of this little collection, has long been 
admired for his brilliant, if rather mono- 
tonous treatment of animal subjects. He 
would seem to study the details of their 
anatomy by trying, above all, to arrive at a 
clear understanding of the intrinsic facts 
(in contradistinction to the flat images of 
facts that perspective offers you from any 
one view of any one pose), and to rely on an 
instinctive power of divining the effects of 
perspective to enable him to reproduce, 
perhaps far away from the animal he has 
been studying, the drawings here on view. 
Mr. Swan’s drawings apparently have come 
from the opposite method—a constant 
watchfulness, pencil in hand, in the 
presence of the model, at great expense 
of paper if it move untimely. Either 
method, if pursued exclusively, is likely 
to breed vices in the draughtsman ; 
each, if wisely exercised, yields fine draw- 
ings. Mr. Swan’s Polar Bear is admirable 
in its rendering of the foreshortened surfaces 
of that outflattened entity ; but the Lion’s 
Head is somewhat undetermined, noting 
facts a little as a camera might, without 
welding them into a single succinct state- 
ment. On the other hand, like the Japanese 
his masters, Mr. Crawhall has his difficulties. 
With a mind stored with great wealth of 
naturalistic details, each reduced to an 
extreme of calligraphic conciseness, he is 
inclined to regard these eloquent little dots 
and dashes as a sort of trimming to be 
applied to any design at a certain stage. 
When the base design is very simple and 
telling, as in the White Drake or Corbont the 
Roke and Reynarde, all is well; but when it 
is more intricate, as in How Bruyn the Bere 
ate the Honey, the main structure is smothered 
in an unintelligible mass of Japanesque fire- 
works. 
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The other artists in this show (which 
would have been more complete had it 
included Mr. John and Mr. Muirhead Bone) 
are not adequately represented, though Mr. 
Orpen’s Old Man has finely studied head and 
hands dropped in as unrelated patches. 
Mr. Sullivan is a fine and even an inventive 
draughtsman cursed with the presence ir 
the same skin of a facile gouache painter 
perilously resembling Mr. Sauber. 





- 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fourth Notice.) 
DRAWINGS. 


NEITHER at Messrs. Paterson’s nor at the 
Academy is Mr. Rackham quite at his best, 
but The Magic Carpet (No. 995) is a very 
clever, if not too distinguished example of 
that decorativelv tinted pen drawing that 
he deserves so much credit for having in- 
vented: its power of concise statement and 
the logic of its construction make it very 
welcome among the commonplace things 
that fill the room. The key-note of Mr. 
Rackham’s talent is an intelligent curiosity : 
he is a product of the modern scientific 
advance, and is moved by a Pythagorean 
faith that everywhere is life, and life akin to 
hisown. From this sympathy comes a great 

wer of putting himself imaginatively 
into the place of whatever he is drawing, 
making the act of drawing a kind of experi- 
mental metempsychosis. Particularly in 
the main structure of his trees Mr. Rackham 
appears to have reached a high level in the 
power of divining what nature would do in 
any circumstances—we say the main struc- 
ture advisedly, because Mr. Rackham has 
his limitations. His sympathy is above all 
with what is swift, adroit, actively engaged 
in adapting itself to varying conditions: the 
twist of a trunk and the writhe of a branch 
arrest him; the more somnolent rhythm, 
the heavy droop, of scarcely stirring leaves 
is just the sort of thing he would not do 
particularly well. 

There is little else to detain one in the 
Water-Colour Room, though Mr. Winter 
Shaw’s Interior (901) is more thoughtfully 
wrought out than is usual among Academy 
water-colours ; and in Mr. C. M. Detmold’s 
Temple of the Fire Worshippers (941) it is 
interesting te notice that originality, how- 
ever restricted in its range of appeal, is 
sure nowadays to find itself followers. 
Gustave Moreau is evidently the inspiring 
influence of this rather impressive drawing, 
modified by the example, perhaps, of M. 
Bauer. 

The Black-and-White Room is largely 
devoted to artists drawing for the weekly 
papers—men of ability, but pledged to the 
pretence of producing constantly a fresh 
and elaborate drawing of some event a few 
days old. It would be possible to publish 
every week elaborate drawings that would 
be fresh and interesting, but not topical ; 
you may have topical drawings that are 
good, but not elaborately finished. The 
public that demands the two in conjunction 
asks for humbug, and gets it ; and the flood 
of sham observation and sham finish that 
is poured out week by week is, alas! the 
work of men some of whom are capable of 
better things. It is melancholy to see a 
man like Mr. Hatherell, inventor of a manner 
based in the first instance on original re- 
search, sinking by degrees, as in T'he King 
reviewing the Honourable Artillery Company 
(1373), to the level of his imitators. In 
this field also confusion of motive is at the 
root of the evil: if tantasy is attempted, 


we ask for something more —— ex- 
pressive, more homogeneous, more 


autiful ; 





if record is desired, mere pictorial plausibility 
might well be sacrificed in favour of quainter 
and more interesting observation: one 
touch of urforeseen and suggestive fact or 
invention is worth any amount of laboured 
compilation of current “ illustrators’ tricks.” 
Of the etchings, Mr. Strang’s two heads 
(1288, 1297) are capable and sensitive, if a 
little photographic in their abstention from 
comment on the characters of the sitters. 
Mr. Brangwyn, in his desire to make a 
design mainly in pure black and pure white, 
has perpetrated in No. 1324 the hull of a 
ship that remains hopelessly transparent. 


SCULPTURE. 


As among the painters, but with less 
excuse (for sculpture is utilized to an ever- 
increasing extent in architectural work), 
we find in these rooms the same unpractical 
Academic ideal: the place of a piece of 
sculpture is in an exhibition ; its function, 
the literal representation of the human form 
—preferably nude. Nursed between these 
two misapprehensions of the nature of his 
art, the sculptor has almost ceased to be a 
sculptor, and has become a clay-modeller, 
delegating to others the chiselling of the 
stone, the moulding of the bronze. The 
row of marble busts that line one side of the 
Lecture Room may not all have been done 
by this form of proxy, but you look in vain 
among them for an artist really delighting 
in a material with which he feels at home, 
and in which it is natural for him to design. 
It may be admitted that marble is a difficult 
medium for the devotees of literal imitation, 
calling almost necessarily for a more delicate, 
low-relief treatment of the planes, a trans- 
position of the facts of a head into forms of 
less abrupt salience. The taking naturalness 
of Mr. Derwent Wood’s pretty head of 
Mademoiselle Leclerc (1664) shows how much 
simpler is the problem of graceful finish in 
plaster; Mr. Tweed’s Bishop of Stepney 
(1683), how it is still easier to retain the 
natural values of a head if you throw over all 
idea of fineness of surface, and make it of 
a@ coarse and broken-up texture answering 
somewhat to the colour of life by its play of 
minute light and shade. 

In works of larger scale it is still the rare 
exception to find sculptors doing more than 
prepare a clay model, and hence the statues 
that adorn our public buildings have a soft 
and rounded, not to say sand-papered 
appearance, as if they were designed by men 
accustomed not to driving a hollow with a 
chisel, but to sticking on round pellets of 
clay. It is because anything, however 
extravagant, that contradicts this dis- 
astrous tendency is a step in the right direc- 
tion that we welcome Mr. Hodge’s big relief, 
Commerce (1738). The legs of the man are 
preposterous, mannerism running riot ; but 
the design is in terms of a chiselled material, 
it respects the nature of stone, and has, 
although a little thin in effect, a carrying 
power that could bear comparison with 
surrounding architecture. But if the greater 
frequency of commissions of an architec- 
tural character has as yet had little effect in 
making the sculptor a craftsman, it has had 
an influence, nevertheless, and that influence 
a disastrous one. The tradition of severe 
study of the figure had its advantages. Mr. 
Thornycroft, who is only represented by a 
heavily draped Dr. Creighton (1654), should 
be the example, but in his absence Mr. 
McGill’s Herald (1779) may serve as an 
instance of the interest sound study may 
give to even, as in this case, a rather affected 
pose. The comparative plenitude of com- 
missions, with the consequent opportunity 
it affords to young artists of seeing their 
work in high, often very high places, has 
convinced them that severe modelling is 





thrown away, or at least does not suffice for 


success in monumental sculpture. Instead 
of taking this as a hint to study more abstract 
form, they have regarded it as an excuse for 
careless modelling and devotion to pictures- 
que composition. Mr. Derwent Wood’s Abun- 
dance (1718) represents this sort of work, a 
taking group well put together for temporary 
attractiveness, but wanting the sound 
structure that should give it rich and per- 
manent interest: notice particularly the 
bad modelling of the arm supporting the 
child. 


Mr. Gilbert has made a plucky effort at 
the revival of craftsmanship, but, in the 
teeth of popular opinion, the present reviewer 
submits that his natural gifts are those of a 
painstaking, a delicate, a most beautiful 
modeller of busts. His one bust here (1737) 
is but a sketch, and does not show the dis- 
tinction we look for in this branch of his art. 
His sketch design (1773), on the other hand, 
has all the flyaway exuberance that has 
made him a most corrupting influence on 
young decorators. Mr. Olson’s much- 
trimmed, but weakly constructed La Gamine 
(1641) is a case in point, for the modelling 
of the figure shows some innate capacity for 
construction. Mr. Swan has wasted much 
valuable material in constructing a kind of 
“* grotto,’ wherein are dimly discernible 
fragments of what the catalogue informs us 
are Polar Bears (1798). Mr. Brock, at the 
other extreme, has a Gainsborough (1795) 
with every marble button in place. This is 
the sort of thing that ought never to be done ; 
but if it must be, let us be grateful to the 
sculptor for having endowed the figure with 
some distinction. 








SALES. 


At the sale at Messrs. Christie’s on the 19th 
inst. the best prices were realized by J. Maris’s 
picture On the Towing-Path, 409/., and a drawing 
of Sam Bough’s, The Fens, Lincolnshire, 336/. 
Other drawings were sold as follows : T. 8. Cooper, 
Four Cows and Three Sheep by a Stream, Sunset, 
115. D. Cox, Lancaster Sands, 52/. C. Fielding, 
A Scene in the Highlands, 178/.; A Highland 
Landscape, with figures on a road, 63/. Birket 
Foster, A Landscape with Children, dog and 
poultry on a road, 84/. ; A Landscape with a Flock 
of Sheep, 81/. J. H. Mole, Shrimpers, 52/. 
S. Palmer, The Harvest Field, Sunset, 65/. ; The 
Brothers in Comus, 99/.; The Brothers and the 
Attendant Spirit approaching the Palace of Comus, 

Turner, The Splugen Pass, 84/. D. G. Ros- 
setti, A Study, 50/. Pictures: W. E. Frost, 
Euphrosyne, 115/. Erskine Nicol, A Whist Party, 
283/. E. Verboeckhoven, Ewes, Lambs, and Sheep- 
dogs, 157/. H. Fantin-Latour, Roses in a Bowl, 
283/. ; Flowers in a Vase, 220/. W. Bouguereau, 
La Gitana, 199J. 


On Monday Cox’s drawing A Farm Scene, with 
a flock of sheep going through a gate, fetched 58/. 


The collection of coins, except the living, almighty 
dollar, is not a popular hobby in the United States. 
Last week’s mail, however, brought the reports of 
the four days’ sale, at Philadelphia, of the collec- 
tion formed by the late Mr. Harlan P. Smith, and 
described as the finest ever brought together of 
American gold coins. The prices realized appear 
to have been far beyond those previously recorded. 
A United States 5-dollar gold piece, dated 1822, 
realized the extraordinary sum of 2,165 dols. ; 
another piece, of the same face value, but earlier 
in date, t.e. 1815, sold for 1,050 dols. Among the 
colonial coins were: ‘‘ Willow-Tree” Shilling, 
1652, 30 dols. ; Lord Baltimore Sixpence, 34 dols. ; 
Carolina ‘‘ Elephant-Penny,” 1694, 28 dols. ; Rosa 
Americano Twopence, 28 dols. ; New York State 
Cent, 1786, with bust of Washington, 70 dols. ; 
another of 1787, with Indian standing with toma- 
hawk and arms of New York, 130 dols.; and 
an ‘‘ Excelsior ” Cent of the same year, 30 dols, 
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Fine-Art Gossip. 


YESTERDAY there was a private view at 
9, Maddox Street, W., of the work of the 
Artificers’ Guild, an association of craftsmen 
trained for many years by Mr. Edward 
Spencer. 

PaINTINGS, sketches, and studies in oils 
and water colours by Mr. Horace Van Ruith 
were also on private view yesterday at the 
Doré Gallery. 


THE picture by Jacob Jordaens, ‘ St. Peter 
finding the Tribute Money in the Fish’s 
Mouth,’ is on view at the Marlborough 
Galleries for a few days. 


Tuis week Messrs. Cassell & Co. have been 
showing at the Cutlers’ Hall, Warwick Lane, 
E.C., some 400 drawings and paintings 
which have been done for their various pub- 
lications. 


THE Chenil Gallery announces the press 
view next Wednesday of an exhibition of 
etchings by Mr. Augustus John, which will 
be the first collection of his work in this 
medium. 


THE second volume of ‘ French Art from 
Watteau to Prud’hon,’ edited by Mr. J. J. 
Foster, forming the fifth volume of ‘“ The 
Dickinson Art Library,” will shortly be 
ready. The introduction, dealing with 
French society from 1700 to 1730, is from 
the pen of M. Rebelliau, Librarian of the 
Institut, Paris; MM. Langevin, Funck 
Brentano, and H. Frantz write upon Pater, 
Boucher, Van Loo, and Vernet; Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore contributes chapters 
on Chardin and La Tour; and Mr. O. M. 
Hueffer and the editor treat of other French 
artists belonging to the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The numerous _illus- 
trations are taken from the most celebrated 
collections at home and abroad, including 
those of the King, the German Emperor, 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, and others, and are especially rich 
in the works of Chardin and Boucher. 


Tue Louvre has just acquired two inter- 
esting and important works of art. The first 
of these is the picture by Jean Fouquet 
known as ‘L’Homme au Verre de Vin,’ 
which was lent to the Exposition des Primitifs 
Francais, 1904 (in the catalogue of which 
it is No. 43), by Count Wilezeck, of Vienna. 
It is a portrait of a man of about fifty, 
with a large black hat and a fur over- 
coat, with a glass of wine in hishand. This 
portrait was painted about 1450. The 
second acquisition is of a temporary cha- 
racter: M. Kian has lent the authorities 
for a period of not less than two years 
the marble statue ‘Flora’ by Carpeaux, 
executed in London in 1873. 

An exhibition of antiquities, &c., found 
at Silchester in 1904 and 1905 will be held 
at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, from June 6th to 19th 
inclusive (Sunday excepted). 


The Antiquary for June will contain, 
among others, the following articles: the 
first part of a paper on Robin Hood, by Sir 
Edward Brabrook ; ‘ The Leicester Gibbet- 
ing Trons’ (illustrated), by Mr. C. A. Mark- 
ham; ‘Bangor, County Down,’ by Mr. 
W. J. Fennell; ‘Sir William Wyndham,’ 
by Mr. J. A. Lovat-Fraser ; a continuation 
of the ‘ Pilgrimage to St. David’s Cathedral ’ 
(illustrated), by Dr. A. C. Fryer; and the 
conclusion of Mr. A. Abrahams’s ‘ Chronicle 
History of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
1813-1873.’ 

Messrs. Morinc announce ‘A Biblio- 
graphy of Monumental Brasses,’ by Mr. 
Herbert Druitt, as a companion volume to 





the same autheor’s ‘Manual of Costume as 
illustrated by Monumental Brasses.’ The 
work should be a boon to archeologists, as 
there is no bibliography of the subject in 
existence. To help the student of local 
antiquities, the titles, when appropriate 
thereto, are arranged under counties. Other 
features of the work will be lists of authorities 
on the various classes of costume, vestments 
and armour, sepulchral effigies, and incised 
slabs. There will also be a full index of 
authors. 








MUSIC 


en 
SCHUMANN FESTIVAL AT BONN. 


AmoneG the composers of the first half of 
the nineteenth century Robert Schumann 
occupies an exalted place, and, as is usually 
the case with genius, it was long after his 
death before his merits were duly recognized. 
It is customary to represent Beethoven as 
the last of the classics, and Schumann as 
belonging to the romantic school ; but such 
divisions, convenient though they may be 
in histories of music, must not be taken 
literally; the great so-called classical masters 
themselves were once regarded as roman- 
ticists. Beethoven, after all, was the pro- 
tagonist of the romantic movement in which 
Schumann afterwards played so important 
a@ part, both by his writings and by his 
music ; while to the name of Beethoven must 
certainly be added that of Weber. 

The festival held this week at Bonn 
suggests one or two remarks with regard to 
Schumann. Of his four symphonies, the 
first in B flat and the second in c, the freshest, 
the most inspired, are his best contributions 
to that particular form; but interesting as 
they are, they show no advanceon Beethoven, 
while at the present day the first two sym- 
phonies of Brahms are held by many judges, 
and even the public, in higher favour. Then, 
again, Schumann wrote works which show 
little inspiration, and others in which only 
flashes of genius light up pages which pain- 
fully reveal the state of his mental powers 
during the last sad years of his life. Apart 
from this, he began his artistic career com- 
paratively late in life, and that career was 
short. Tosum up: Schumann wrote many 
things which will not live, but the composer 
of the third part of the ‘ Scenes from Goethe’s 
Faust,’ of the ‘ Frauen-Liebe und Leben’ 
and ‘ Dichterliebe’ song cycles, and other 
fine songs, and of the Pianoforte Concerto, 
the Fantasia, Op. 17, and many a character- 
istic pianoforte piece, has achieved such 
immortality as a world in itself transient 
can offer. 

The festival began on Sunday afternoon 
with a ‘‘ Gedichtnisakt ”’ at the grave of 
Robert and Clara Schumann, when Dr. 
Joachim, the friend of both, and consoler 
of the latter at the time of her bereavement, 
delivered a touching address. Two of the 
daughters were present at the solemn cere- 
mony. The works to be performed during 
the festival would speak, he remarked, for 
the composer; he therefore only referred 
to the man and his generous admiration for 
Mendelssohn and Brahms, and his recogni- 
tion of men less gifted. And with regard 
to Schumann’s married life he declared that 
** Robert and Clara would always remain a 
symbol of purest love, of genuine German 
soul-life.”” 

The programme of the first concert began 
with the Symphony in £ flat, in which 
Schumann recorded his impressions of 
Rhenish folk-life, while the fourth move- 
ment originally bore the inscription, “‘ Im 
Charakter der Begleitung einer feierlichen 





Ceremonie’”’; but it was withdrawn, for 
Schumann declared that a composer should 
not ‘‘show his heart to the world.” This. 
work was conducted by Dr. Joachim with 
unflagging energy. The remainder of the 
programme was devoted to the ‘ Scenes from 
Goethe’s Faust.’ There are many inter- 
esting moments in the first two parts, 
notably ‘ Faust’s Death,’ with which the 
second ends ; but they will not for a moment 
compare with the glorious third, in which 
Schumann fully caught the deep mystic 
spirit of the second part of Goethe’s work. 
The performance was under the intelligent 
direction of the municipal music director, 
Prof. Hugo Gruters. It was in many respects 
good, and if it was not ideal, it must be 
remembered that the time for rehearsal of 
the local choir with the Berlin Philharmonic 
orchestra was limited. The _ principal 
soloists were Fraulein A. Kappel, Frau A. 
Munz, and Frau Kraus-Osborne, and Herr 
Senius, Dr. Felix von Kraus, and Prof. 
Johann Meschaert, the last named winning, 
and deservedly, chief honours. 

Next week will be noticed the remaining 
concerts. Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns will play 
in the pianoforte quartet on the last evening. 
He expressed the wish to do so, as he was 
the first to introduce that work into France. 

In connexion with this festival some most 
interesting autograph manuscripts and letters 
by Robert and Clara Schumann are exhibited 
in the Beethoven Haus; they have been 
kindly lent by Fraulein Schumann and by 
Herr B. Litzman, author of the life of Clara 
Schumann, of which the second volume has 
just appeared. Among the exhibits are the 
‘Jugend Album’ and the book in which 
Schumann entered the dates of letters 
written by him, and the names and dates 
of all letters he received between the years 
1835 and 1853. 








Musical Gossip. 


FRAULEIN TERNINA made her first appear- 
ance this season as Isolde in ‘ Tristan’ last 
Saturday evening at Covent Garden. She 
was heard to great advantage in the first 
act and again in the wonderful love duet, 
and her embodiment of the Irish princess 
was as dignified and impressive as ever. 
Herr Anton Burger, the representative of 
Tristan, was unable to deliver the music of 
the part with adequate power and _ skill. 
His singing in the love duet lacked distinc- 
tion and fervour. Madame Kirkby Lunn 
was an irreproachable Brangiine, and Herr 
Anton van Rooy sang finely as Kurwenal ; 
while the music of King Mark was admirably 
declaimed by Herr Kniipfer. ; 

On Tuesday evening a performance of 
‘Die Walkiire’ was given without cuts. 
The réle of Sieglinde was assigned to Friulein 
Ternina, who sang the impassioned phrases 
in the first act with customary skill, and once 
more greatly distinguished herself as an 
actress. The Briinnhilde was Frau Gadsky, 
who gavean admirable rendering of the music, 
especially in the last act. Herr Anthes pre- 
ferred to declaim many passages which he 
should have sung, but was a fairly satis- 
factory Siegmund. Herr van Rooy was @ 
superb Wotan, and Herr Kniipfer did well 
as Hunding. Dr. Richter conducted both 
music dramas, and the band carried out his- 
indications faithfully, the playing through- 
out being on a high level. 

Dr. Epvarp Griec gave the first of two 
concerts at Queen’s Hall last Thursday 
week. It is several years since the Nor- 
wegian composer paid a visit to London, 
and his welcome was most enthusiastic. 
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Grieg has worked for the most part on 
modest lines, but within small compass he 
has accomplished great things ; many of his 
songs and pianoforte pieces are known and 
admired all the world over. At the concert 
in question the first ‘ Peer Gynt ’ Orchestral 
Suite proved a special attraction. Miss 
Johanne Stockmarr gave a good rendering 
of the solo part of the romantic Pianoforte 
Concerto ; and Miss Tita Brand’s recitation 
of ‘Bergliot’ was powerful. Miss Dolores 
sang with marked feeling three beautiful 
songs with orchestral accompaniment. The 
hall was full, and all seats had already been 
sold for the second concert. It may be 
added that Dr. Grieg received the honorary 
degree of Mus. Doc. at Oxford on the 22nd. 
A like honour was bestowed on him by 
Cambridge in 1894. 


Miecio Horszowsk1, the young Polish 
a. gave a second concert at Steinway 

all last Friday. He is only eleven years 
old, but already has studied for about six 
years under Leschetizky. He is a wonderful 
boy : his technique is advanced, and he has 
intelligence and strong feeling. His render- 
ing of a Beethoven sonata and ten of the 
difficult Chopin Preludes was remarkable. 
But—and this is an encouraging sign for his 
future—there are points in his playing, and 
also in his interpretations, which show that 
he is still a boy. 

Mr. S. CoLERIDGE-TAYLOR’s new setting, 
for contralto soloist, chorus, and orchestra, 
of Coleridge’s ‘ Kubla Khan’ was brought 
forward, under the direction of the composer, 
at the Handel Society’s concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. In an ex- 
tended prelude reference is made by the 
orchestra to the material subsequently 
dealt with by the singers. The vocal 
writing is not lacking in picturesqueness, 
though it hardly ever exhibits the strength 
and charm which were such conspicuous 
features of the West Indian composer’s 
‘Hiawatha.’ The orchestral accompani- 
ment, in the modern style, is judiciously 
varied. Miss Edna Thornton sang the solo 
passages with skill and vocal ability, but the 
choir and orchestra were less praiseworthy, 
intonation being more than once at fault. 


VIVIEN CHARTRES, the child violinist, 
gave a bright and pleasing performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto at her recital at 
Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon. She 
also played Bach’s Chaconne steadily and 
well, the technical difficulties being over- 
come with unfailing resourcefulness. Dr. 
Saint-Saéns has now arranged his gruesome 
* Danse Macabre’ as a violin solo, and this 
showy piece was presented with skill and 
effect by the littie violinist. Dr. Theo. 
Lierhammer gave admirable renderings of 
songs by Schumann, Max Reger, and Claude 
Debussy. 

A sERIES of four recitals at Bechstein Hall 
by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Mallinson, with the 
assistance of Madame Ada Crossley, began 
on the 8th inst., the programmes being 
devoted to the songs of Mr. Mallinson. He 
is a gifted composer, and his great merits 
were recognized when he gave recitals here 
in 1900 and again in 1902. It is only want 
of space which has prevented us from 
noticing the present recitals, which have 
proved highly successful. 

For a similar reason we have been unable 
to call attention to a series of historical 
recitals of considerable interest by the 
excellent ’cellist Mr. Boris Hambourg, or to 
the song recitals by Herr Franz Naval, who 
created so favourable an impression at a 
recent Philharmonic Concert. 


THE Cremona Society is holding a 


special meeting next Wednesday, at which 





Mr. E. C. Rimington will discuss violin 
strings, and the President the only known 
violoncello by Joseph Guarnerius. There 
will be a musical programme afterwards, 
and the violoncello in question will be played 
by Mr. Herbert Walenn. 


To-pay Messrs. Sotheby will sell by auction 
the scarce second edition of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’ (1728), with the overture in score, 
and the music prefixed to each song; on 
Tuesday first editions of Gaffori’s ‘ Practica 
Musice’ (1496) and ‘De Harmonia Musi- 
corum Instrumentorum’ (1518); and on 
Thursday a copy of Plutarch’s ‘ Vite 
Virorum Illustrium’ (1491), which has the 
following inscription in Gaffori’s autograph : 
‘* Liber Franchini Gafurii Laudensis Regii 
Musici Ecclesizq. Mediolanensis phonasti.”’ 

THE ‘“‘ Wiener Mannergesangverein,’’ which 
gave its first concert at Queen’s Hall yester- 
day, and which will give its second on Monday 
evening, enjoys ahighreputation. Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Wagner composed 
part-songs for it. The proceeds of the two 
concerts will be devoted to King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund and the Francis Joseph 
Institute. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sux. Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. - 
Mox. Mr. Gregory Hast’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss E. Leginska’'s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Tilleard’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, #olian Hall. 
_ Vienna Miinnergesangverein (Male Choir), 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
— Royal Upera, Covent Garden. 
Tves. Mischa Ehuan’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss Alice Winch and Mr. W. Scott's Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall 
— Mr. Francis Macmillen’s Violin Recital, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Mr. and Mrs. Mallinson’s Song Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss May Mukle and Mr. F. Harford’s ‘Cello and Song 
Recital, 8.30, olian Hall. 
- Royal Opera, Covent Garden. ‘ 
Wep. Miss Ethel Marsh and Mr. Ernest Groom's Recital, 3.15, 
olian Hall. 
— Miss Florence Maye and Madame Mylius’s Harp Concert, 3.15, 
ae Hall. 
— Miss Inez Vidah and Miss Julia Higgins, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
- Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Miss Auriol Jones's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
“= Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Fri. Miss Tilly Koenen’s Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Mr. Boris Hambourg’s ‘Cello Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 


ImperiaL.—Boy O’Carroll: a Comedy. 
By B. M. Dix and E. G. Sutherland. 


THOUGH announced as a comedy, ‘ Boy 
O’Carroll,’ as is now called a piece originally 
produced a month ago by Mr. Martin 
Harvey at Newcastle-on-Tyne under the 
title of ‘ The Rapparee Trooper,’ is in fact 
romantic drama, into which enters some 
conscious or unconscious element of 
burlesque. The place of its first pro- 
duction and the circumstances attendant 
upon its reproduction seem to indicate 
that its ultimate destination is the country. 
If such be the case, all is well. For a 
permanent London attraction it is, cer- 
tainly, a little too naive. The change of 
title is probably due to the discovery by 
the authors that the name first given was 
a misnomer, the employment of which 
involved an anachronism, since, while 
the action of the piece passes during the 
Commonwealth, the Rapparee did not 
come into existence until the time of 
James II.,and the name speedilyassumed a 
dishonouring signification. Boy O’Carroll 
is a pugnacious Hibernian Cavalier who 
might have been designed by Charles 
Lever. Undertaking the defence of a 
slandered maiden, he is captured by her 





uncle, a jealous and stern Puritan, who, 
finding in his possession a compromising 
letter from his niece, insists upon an 
immediate marriage between the two. 
Smarting under his rejection by Lady 
Honoria Vere, whom he loves, and 
animated by a thoroughly Irish spirit of 
adventure, the hero consents to espouse 
a lady whom he does not know. Fate 
stands his friend, however, and the accept- 
ance at sword’s point of a wife proves the 
most judicious and expedient that could 
have been made. One romantic adven- 
ture treads upon another’s heels, and the 
whole is carried off in the most effective, 
albeit blatant style of heroics. Mr. Martin 
Harvey shows much earnestness as the 
fighting Irishman; Miss De Silva is 
noisily demonstrative as a faithful groom, 
Miss Kate Rorke delightful as the Lady 
Honoria, and Miss Maud Rivers agreeable 
as the heroine. 


ApELPHI.—The Lonely Millionaires: a 
Comedy in Three Acts. By Mrs. Henry 
de la Pasture. 

A MELODRAMA lightened with farce would 

be an apter description than comedy for 

the novelty by Mrs. de la Pasture, which 

obtained on Tuesday, the 15th inst., a 

mixed, but rather churlish reception at 

the Adelphi. Chief among the millionaires 
in question is Thomas Frankland, a cotton 
spinner, whose pretty and wilful daughter 
and heiress Christina has fallen in love 
with a particularly unattractive Italian 
painting master, Luigi Peretta. Though 
furnished with convincing proof of his 
interested designs, she remains faithful to 
this creature until she learns from a 
worthier lover, a baronet passing as her 
father’s secretary, that the scamp is 
already provided with a wife. Simple 
and attractive is the story that is told, 
especially the portion of it that deals with 
the escapade of the self-willed heiress and 
her salvation from the consequences of her 
folly. As this obstinate and mutinous 
heroine Miss Lily Brayton shows a cus- 
tomary measure of attractiveness and an 
irresistible amount of girlish ingenuous- 
ness. Mr. Oscar Asche struggles hard 
with the character of the self-made million- 
aire, and almost succeeds in assigning it 
some individuality. His love-making with 

a widow, played by Miss Lottie Venne, is 

vivacious. Miss Annie Schletter imparts 

much earnestness and passion to the jealous 

Italian wife. In this character she at- 

tracted attention on the first production 

of the piece, which was given by amateurs 

at the Court on February 25th, 1905. 


Lyric.—A fternoon Representation : Othello. 


On Thursday, the 17th inst., Mr. Lewis 
Waller gave the first of four afternoon 
representations of * Othello.’ More interest 
than ordinarily attends similar experiments 
was inspired by the occasion, the cast 
being specially noteworthy. Mr. Waller’s 
presentation of the Moor is soldierly and 
virile, and is informed by strong passion. 
In remarkable contrast with it is the 
Iago of Mr. Irving, which, though trans- 
parently villainous and malignant at 
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the outset, is convincing in bearing and 
deadly in the subsequent scenes. Mr. 
Ainley makes an excellent Cassio. Miss 
Evelyn Millard is the tenderest and most 
poetical of Desdemonas, Miss Wynne 
Matthison a thoughful Emilia, and Mr. 
Henry Neville a good Brabantio. 


WaporFr.—Shore Acres : a Play in Four 
Acts. By James A. Herne. 

‘Snore Acres,’ which bears some traces 
of its American origin, reaches us with a 
well-deserved reputation from the United 
States. Though containing little that 
appeals to a sophisticated public, it has 
every element of a popular success. Its 
simplicity is beyond description, but it 
has a sweet vein of domestic pathos, and 
rises in one point at least to a strong 
theatrical interest. Except that slight 
stress is laid upon the comic scenes, and 
that the vein chiefly wrought is tenderness, 
it might almost be compared to an Adelphi 
melodrama of a generation ago. A love 
affair there is, of course, which supplies 
the principal motive; but the chief 
interest centres in the struggle between 
two brothers, one of whom is a stern, 
obdurate man, a lighthouse keeper, who 
drives his rather self-willed daughter into 
revolt, while the other, though cast in 
heroic mould, is a miracle of gentleness. 
The latter character is played in inimitable 
style by Mr. Cyril Maude, and is a veritable 
masterpiece. In strong contrast with 
this is the brother of Mr. Edmund Maurice. 
Miss Mary Rorke shows much pathos as 
the mother, and Miss Alice Crawford 
surpasses her previous accomplishment 
as the heroine. The great effect is a scene 
of contest in a lighthouse, a very elaborate 
edifice. The whole is admirably supported, 
and is an agreeable specimen of Trans- 
atlantic workmanship. 








A View of the English Stage ; or, a Series 
of Dramatic Criticisms. By William Hazlitt. 
Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. (Bell & 
Sons.)—To ‘“ Bohn’s Standard Library,” 
which already includes the ‘ Table-talk,’ 
the ‘ Lectures on the English Poets,’ ‘ The 
Plain Speaker,’ ‘The Round Table,’ and 
other works of the same writer, has been 
added Hazlitt’s ‘ View of the English Stage,’ 
in which, for the first time, the writer’s 
criticisms are reprinted in their integrity 
from the periodicals in which they saw the 
light. First issued in The Morning Chronicle, 
The Champion, The Examiner, and The 
Times between the years 1813 and 1817, 
these were published in book form in 1818, 
the first edition becoming in time rare. 
Considerable omissions—due partly to pru- 
dential reasons—were apparent, and were 
even more obvious in the so-called second 
edition, published by Routledge in 1851. 
The passages excised have now been restored 
between brackets. As a rule, the restorations 
consist of passages dealing with what was 
judged of ephemeral interest—references to 
the pantomimes at both the patent houses, 
brief criticisms on actors of no special repu- 
tation, and the like. Some of them have, 
however, particular significance. The general 
merits of the criticisms were recognized, 
and the place to be assigned them was 
obviously in the line of progression from 





Colley Cibber through Steele, Addison, and 
Leigh Hunt. While they served to build 
up the reputation of Edmund Kean—it has 
been stated, with no shadow of apparent 
justification, that for the articles on that 
actor which appeared in The Morning 
Chronicle the Drury Lane management paid 
Hazlitt 1,500/.—and did something to estab- 
lish the fame of some other actors, there 
were certain performers who were treated 
with constant and manifest derision. One 
of these was Conway, an excellent actor, 
with whom Mrs. Piozzi, when an old woman, 
was infatuated, and who committed suicide 
off Charleston bar. For his unfair and male- 
volent attacks upon this handsome man 
Hazlitt had to make a public apology. The 
passages which may well have led to such a 
result are among those which are restored. 
They are very cruel :— 


‘‘His acting is a nuisance to the stage. The 
tolerating such a performer in principal parts is a 
disgrace to the national character. We saw 
several foreigners laughing with mischievous 
delight at this monstrous burlesque of the 
character of Romeo. He bestrides the stage like 
a Colossus, throws his arms into the air like the 
sails of a windmill, and his motion is as unwieldy 
as that of a young elephant.” 


The resemblance of the last sentences to 
Scott’s description of the Dominie in the 
then just published novel ‘Guy Mannering ’ 
is striking. Noteworthy is the attack 
(September 22nd, 1816) on Coleridge as the 
long-winded, heavy - handed writer in The 
Courier. That the attack is designed is 
shown by the reader’s attention being 
directed to “ an almost forgotten play called 
‘ Remorse.’ ” 








HENRIK IBSEN. 


THE death of Henrik Ibsen on Wednesday 
is likely to fan the embers of a slumbering 
controversy. We are as yet too near the 
dramatist to see him in satisfactory per- 
spective or to estimate his stature aright. 
In race, as in method, Ibsen was largely 
Teutonic, and was never in this country 
more than a casual visitor, who did not seek 
naturalization. If his advent among us 
provoked more than common hostility, the 
fault was nowise his own. It was less due to 
the indiscreet zeal of friends even than to 
our own anxiety to declare every goose 
@ swan, and that curious lack of the 
sense of proportion which, joined to our 
fancy for labels, made us hail Maeter- 
linck as a Belgian Shakspeare, and might 
with more justification induce us to greet 
Daudet as a Provencal Dickens. After a 
score of years, during which tentative efforts 
have been made to acclimatize him in this 
country, Ibsen remains an exotic. Mr. Tree, 
who took part in the first production in 
England of any play founded, however 
remotely, upon him, has retained a species 
of loyalty, and has once or twice mounted 
his plays for what may have been designed 
for a run. Nevertheless, such has in no 
instance been obtained, and the closest 
student of Ibsen on our stage has but vague 
and fragmentary recollections. 

On March 3rd, 1884, at the Prince’s 
Theatre, in an adaptation by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones and Henry Herman called 
‘Breaking a Butterfly,’ ‘A Doll’s House’ 
first came in any sense on the English stage. 
The experiment was insignificant and mean- 
ingless, as the title bestowed on the piece 
indicated, since, whatever else she is, Nora 
Helmer, then called Flora Goddard, is no 
butterfly ; and the English public had to 
wait five years before listening for such 
message as Nora had to deliver. Since then 





most of the dramatist’s prose works have 
been given, though generally, as has been 
said, in timid and tentative fashion. But 
recently Mr. Tree revived ‘An Enemy 
of the People’ at His Majesty’s, resum- 
ing in it his powerful presentation of Dr. 
Thomas Stockmann. Meantime, almost 
all the plays belonging to Ibsen’s middle 
period have, in some fashion or other, been 
set before the English public, the rendering 
used being that of Mr. William Archer. 
Each of them created a polemic, and many 
of them a scandal. The latter has gone, how- 
ever, diminuendo, the attitude of English 
criticism, amateur or professional, being 
not unlike that commended by honest old 
Dogberry to the watch—that if a man will 
not stand when bidden, they will ‘“‘ take no 
note of him, but let him go,” and thank God 
they “ are rid of a knave.”’ 

The plays of the middle period which have 
incurred most censure have been ‘ The Wild 
Duck ’ and ‘ Ghosts’; while of the six later 
plays—‘ The Lady from the Sea,’ ‘ Hedda 
Gabler,’ ‘ The Master Builder,’ ‘ Little Eyolf,’ 
‘John Gabriel Borkman,’ and ‘When We 
Dead Awaken,’ all of which have been given 
—not one has escaped reprobation, on the 
ground, maintainable enough, of obscurity, 
or that, more disputable, of immorality. 
No cause exists at the present moment to 
join in arraignment or to undertake defence. 
Thoughtful and enlightened men (and in the 
ranks of such all will include Ibsen) are apt 
to be attracted more by the unsolved pro- 
blems of our nature than by the solved, and 
the knowledge how far subjects which are 
unfit for common discussion may be treated 
in a work of art, if not exactly defined in a 
lex non scripta, is generally felt and acknow- 
ledged. Ibsen does not even approach the 
limits fixed for themselves by Ford, Shelley, 
and Byron, and in none of his works is vice, 
or even irregularity of life, exhibited under 
alluring aspects. 

In seeking to arrive at an estimate of his 
intellectual stature it is easier, and not less 
safe, to contemplate his influence upon 
dramatic literature generally. Personally 
Ibsen, like most of the symbolists and 
mysticists, perplexes as much as he pleases. 
Although we have seen ‘The Wild Duck’ 
half a dozen times or more, its message 
remains to us unintelligible, its mystery 
obscure, and its significance trivial. The 
humour which the esoteric find in certain 
characters passes over or beneath us; and 
the only merit we are prepared, except at 
sword point, to concede is that of tenderness 
in the scene of suicide on the part of the girl. 
On the other hand, we found intensely 
absorbing the story, morbid as it is, of 
‘Hedda Gabler,’ and have attended—ex 
mero motu, and with no call of duty—- 
more performances of that play than of 
any other dramatic product of modern times. 


In his influence on the modern stage in 
Europe, however, the greatness of Ibsen 
most emphatically demonstrates itself. His 
reception in his own country was warm, if 
tardy, and he was yesterday a national asset 
of the highest importance. The German 
stage, meanwhile, draws a large measure of 
its inspiration from him. It would be 
scarcely too much to say that of recent: years 
Ibsen has been the most potent influence 
to which it has been subject. Kindred 
experience on the part of Russian dramatists 
may be responsible for similar results, and 
it is perhaps needless on account of resem- 
blance to suspect indebtedness. In England 
the influence of Ibsen is not confined to the 
school he has founded, but is traceable in 
the works of our best dramatists, and, 
indeed, is scarcely denied by them. In 
France and Italy it is less assertive, but 
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even there it will reveal itself to intelligent 
search. 

Four of Ibsen’s works remain unpublished, 
and most of his early writings are unknown 
in this country. It is almost entirely due 
to Mr. Archer that so much familiarity as 
exists has been obtained. Poetical works 
such as ‘ Brand’ and ‘ Peer Gynt’ scarcely 
commend themselves to a public such as 
we possess; and the production of the 
great and profoundly interesting drama of 
“Emperor and Galilean’ involves more risk 
than an amateur management is likely to 
undertake. 

Henrik Ibsen, the eldest child of parents 
of mixed German and Scandinavian strain, 
with a slight infusion of Scottish blood, was 
born at Skien, a lumber village in Norway, 
on March 20th, 1828. Of the conditions 
surrounding his early existence he has left 
an account interesting enough, but adding 
little to what can be divined by the student 
of his works. Traces are abundant of the 
provincial influences to which he was subject 
—influences of which he was never able to 
divest his work. When sixteen years of age 
he went to Grimstad, a place smaller and 
presumably not less narrow and pietistic, 
where he was apprenticed to an apothecary. 
Out of his studies there came his ‘ Catilina,’ 
his first drama, belonging to 1850, and other 
works still unpublished. A portion of his 
education seems to have been obtained at 
Christiania, where, for the purpose of reading 
for his examination, he went in March, 1859. 
Here his second play, ‘ The Warrior’s Tomb,’ 
a Viking story, was given three times. This 
amount of success induced him to embrace 
a literary career, and plunge into a vortex 
of journalism, literature, and politics. In 
1851 he was appointed stage manager 
and poet to the newly built theatre of 
Bergen. Here he superintended the pro- 
duction of the early works of himself and 
his friend Brandes, and many plays of 
English, Scandinavian, German, and French 
origin. In the summer of 1857 he left 
Bergen for Christiania, where he was ap- 
pointed director of the Norwegian Theatre. 
To this period of his life, spent in these two 
centres, belong, besides several unpublished 
plays, ‘ Fru Inger of Oestraat ’ (1857), ‘ The 
Feast at Solhaug’ (1857), ‘The Chieftains 
of Helgeland’ (1858; produced at the 
Imperial April 15th, 1903, as ‘ The Vikings’ ), 
‘Love’s Comedy’ (1862), and ‘The Pre- 
tenders’ (1864). Weary of management 
and of the lack of sympathy he experienced, 
he left Christiania on April 2nd, 1864, for 
Berlin, Trieste, and Rome. His work was 
then executed abroad. His two great 
poetical plays followed: ‘ Brand’ in 1866, 

Peer Gynt’ in 1867. These were succeeded 
by ‘ The League of Youth ’ (1869), ‘ Poems’ 
(1871), ‘Emperor and Galilean’ (1873), 
‘The Pillars of Society ’ (1877), ‘A Doll’s 
House ’ (1879), ‘ Ghosts ’ (1881), ‘ An Enemy 
of the People’ (1882), ‘The Wild Duck’ 
(1884), ‘ Rosmersholm’ (1886), ‘The Lady 
from the Sea’ (1888), ‘Hedda Gabler’ 
(1890), ‘ The Master Builder ’ (1892), ‘Little 
Eyolf’ (1894), ‘John Gabriel Borkman’ 
(1896), and ‘When We Dead Awaken’ 
(1899). Since that year nothing has ap- 
peared. 

All the plays given to the world since 
‘The League of Youth,’ with the exception 
of ‘Emperor and Galilean,’ have been seen 
in London, though mainly under conditions 
that involve no very extended public know- 
ledge. In some of his works we have had 
the privilege of seeing Signora Duse and other 
foreign artists. The later plays, when 


Ibsen’s managerial responsibilities were over, 
gained greatly in freedom of grasp and power 
of conception, but without any correspond- 
ing advance in intelligibility. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


A PRESENTATION of ‘Capt. Swift,’ with 
Mr. Tree in the name-part and with a cast 
comprising Mrs. Tree, Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, 
Miss Lettice Fairfax, and Miss Sibyl] Carlisle, 
was given on Tuesday afternoon at His 
Majesty’s. 

On Thursday ‘ Castles in Spain,’ with Mr. 
Harry Fragson and Miss Mary de Sousa in 
their original parts, was transferred from 
the Royalty Theatre to Terry’s. 

At the Savoy ‘The Conversion of Nat 
Sturge,’ with Mr. Edward Sass and Miss 
Beryl! Mercer in the principal parts, is played 
before ‘ The Shulamite.’ 

On Monday ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots,’ by 
Mr. R. Kennedy Cox, with Mrs. Brown Potter 
in the title-réle, was produced at the King’s 
Theatre, Hammersmith. 

MaDAME R&JANE will begin at the Royalty 
on June 18th a season in the course of which 
she will produce ‘ La Piste’ of M. Sardou, 
first given at the Variétés on February 22nd, 
and a new play by M. Pierre Berton. 

Tur run at the Criterion of ‘ The Little 
Stranger ’ concluded on Saturday last, and 
the piece will in the autumn be transferred, 
with Master Edward Garratt in his original 
part, to America. 

Mr. Wit11AM F. Owen, whose death is 
announced from America, was a member of 
Daly’s company, in which he played Sir Toby 
Belch, Sir Anthony Absolute, Touchstone, 
and other leading comic parts. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.—H. H.—C. B.—M. P.—Received. 
E. F.—Send more definite address. 

E. H. L.—We cannot enter into this controversy. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By J. Holland 
ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Largely Compiled from New Materials 
taken from the British Official Records. With 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. In 2 vols. 
large post 8vo, THIRD EDITION, 18s. net. : 

Also a CHEAPER EDITION, without the Illustrations. 

2 vols. 108. net. L 

“There is no single book on Napoleon, either in English 
or French, to be compared to this for erg | for 
information, for judgment, nor is there any that is better 

reading.”— Manchester Guardian. F 

“The book is likely to become the authority for English 
readers on the greatest name in modern history.” 
Atheneum. 
“This book deserves to stand beside the classical works 
of Thiers and Lanfrey.”—Spectator. 
By J. Holland 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 
ROSE, Litt.D. Post 8vo, with ian, 73. 6d. net. ‘ 

““Whatever may be the side of Napoleon’s career in 
which the reader may be interested, we make bold to say 
that he will find something new to him within the four 
hundred pages of this modest little volume. Dr. Rose is to 
be congratulated on his mastery of a difficult and com- 

plicated subject.”—Atheneum. 
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HENRY VIII. AND THE 
MONASTERIES. By the Right Rev. ABBOT 
GASQUET, D.D. 0.S.B. SIXTH and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Witha New Preface. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM. 
By J. CHURTON COLLINS. Post 8vo, 6s, net. 

Contents :—The Poetry and Poets of America — The 
Collected Works of Lord Byron—The Collected Poems of 
William Watson — The Poetry of Mr. Gerald Massey— 
Miltonic Myths and their Authors—Longinus and Greek 
Criticism—The True Functions of Poetry. 

“The remarkable erudition which characterizes each 
essay in this volume makes it well worth the study of all 
who love the literature of England.”—Ozford Magazine. 


BROWNING AND DOGMA. Being Seven 
Lectures on Browning’s Attitude to Dogmatic Theology. 
By ETHEL M. NAISH. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

These Lectures are based on the following Works of 
Browning :—Caliban upon Setebos — Cleon — Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology— Christmas Eve and Easter Day— 
La Saisiaz. 

“ Browning’s Christianity seems to us very well and wisely 
defined in an interesting and scholarly book.” —Academy. 
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Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. A. LE BLOND 
(Mrs. Main). With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
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TURBINES. By W. H. Stuart Garnett, 
heme Demy 8vo, with 82 Illustrations, 
8s. 6d. net. 


A popular book on the subject of Steam and Water 
Turbines, in which the theory of the subject is developed 
concurrently with its history in such a way as to make it 
readily intelligible to the general reader. The problems 
which are at present associated with it are stated, with a 
forecast of the possible future of the engine. At the same 
time the book contains the most: complete theory that has 
so far been published of the well-known machines, and will 
be of value to experts and to all users of power. 


A HANDBOOK TO SHAKESPEARE. By 
MORTON LUCE, Author of ‘A Handbook to Tenny- 
son,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

This ‘Handbook to Shakespeare’ offers in one volume 
the critical and explanatory helps that_ must otherwise be 
sought in many ks. As far as possible it embodies all 
recent research; and, like the author’s ‘Handbook to 
Tennyson,’ to which it forms a companion, it aims at 
illustrating principles, while it supplies information. 


THE UNIVERSAL KINSHIP. By J. 
HOWARD MOORE, Author of ‘Better World 
Philosophy.’ Post 8vo, 48. 6d. net. ha 

“He has brought together a mass of scientific informa- 
tion, anecdotes, and descriptions of the ways of different 
animals, and seeks to establish in his readers a sense of 
their kinship with all things that ee of a triple 

character—physical, psychical, and ethical....Written in a 

clear and interesting fashion.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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SECOND EDITON, REVISED. Post 8vo, 1. 6d. net. 
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Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
HAZLITTS VIEW OF THE ENGLISH 


STAGE ; or, a Series of Dramatic Criticisms. Edited 
by W. SPENCER JACKSON. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edition in 
6 vols. With the Text Edited and Collated by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. 
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